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what is to come of it 2 





HE remark- 
able  Archi- 
tectural Mu- 
Reed oe seu, Collec- 
TIGVUT | tions, and 
«TS 
, to the na- 
tion by the 
late Sir John 
Soane should 
be made of 
greater ser- 
vice to the 
nation than 
it has yet 
been. “ Pru- 
dently have 
you consider- | 
ed [says Lan- 
dor | how to 
preserve all 
sin valuable au-| 

thors? The cedar doors of a royal library fly 
open to receive them: ay, there they will be 
safe,—and untouched.” In other words, there | 
they will be safe,—and useless. Nor, it would | 
seem, is this result confined to Royal Libraries. | 
When Sir John Soane stipulated, in the Act of | 
Parliament obtained for settling his museum 
and works of art for the benefit of the public, 
that free access should be given to the house 
on two days in every week throughout the 
months of April, May, and June, and at such 
other times as the trustees should direct, and 
invested 30,0001. for its maintenance, he pro- 
bably did not think that the trustees would add 
nothing to his minimum but Tuesdays, from 
the first in February to the last in August, for 
the accommodation of foreigners and some 
others, “to whom it may be considered proper 
that such favour should be conceded.” His 
desire was to benefit the public to the utmost ; 
and until architects and the public have the 
utmost possible benefit from his noble endow- 
ment, his desire will not be fulfilled. Soane 
had a full appreciation of the value of such 
collections, and saw that the public were to be 
benefited in many ways by his deed. In the 
“ Description” which was privately printed, he 
states that one of the objects he had in view | 
was to show partly by graphic illustrations the | 
union and close connection between Painting, | 
Sculpture, and Architecture, — Music and | 
Poetry ; and expresses his hopes that the archi- 
tect will become sensible from examination, | 
“that every work of art which awakens his | 
ideas stimulates his industry, purifies his taste, | 
or gives solidity to his judgment, is to hima 
valuable instructor.” He was anxious that 
visitors should examine the union of the arts he | 
had prepared with much ingenuity, that they 
should study the costly books he had pur-| 
chased, and turn over the drawings and prints | 
he had collected. Can the trustees and the 
curator, all eminent and excellent gentlemen, | 
venture to say that this is being done, or, under 
the present arrangements, is likely to be done ? 





| 


sands,*—the books and drawings are “ safe, 
and untouched,”’—carefully locked up,—and 
useless. There is a locked-up air, indeed, about 


the whole house ; visitors, when they have | 


obtained a card and gained admittance, feel 
that they are there on sufferance, and would 
no more think of asking for a case or 
a drawer to be opened, than they would in 
any private house to which they had gained 
access, by the courtesy of the proprietor, to 
glance at the pictures. How many of our 


* In 1856, 1,412 persons saw it; in 1857, 1,676. 


Library left, 





| readers, for example, have seen the volume of latter of which, amongst similar vestiges of old 
original designs by Sir William Chambers, “pre-| London, are fragments of the ancient palace 
| sented to me,” as Soane says, “by my great|of Westminster, and other relics. In the 
master the late George Dance, R.A.?” or the | corridor are various pieces of ancient sculp- 
fifty-three volumes of original designs and draw- ture, and amongst them a very beautiful model 
ings by the late Robert Adam ; or the book of | of a sleeping girl, by Thomas Banks, being the 
| Soane’s designs, called, “Some Dreams in the | original study, made in 1793, for a monument 
Evening of Life, and Architectural Visions|to Miss Boothby, daughter of Sir Brooke 
'of Early Fancy;” or the magnificent MS. Boothby, in the church of Ashbourne, in Der- 
|Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul, illus-| byshire ; besides grotesque heads and foliage, 
| trated by Giulio Clovio, who died in 1578 ? and many other good casts. 
When the wonderful finish of theseillumina-| In the Students’ Room, in addition to 
| tions, by the way, is observed, it does not seem numerous antique ornaments, there is a large 
strange to find Vasari saying that Clovio collection of models in wood of modern build- 
ispent nine years in executing twenty-six ings, designed by Sir John Soane. 
miniatures in a breviary of the Virgin (now in; The Picture Room is admirably lighted 
the Royal Library at Naples) for the Cardinal from the top: the ceiling is enriched with 
Alessandro Farnese. Clovio was decidedly the plaster ornaments in compartments. In this 
king of illuminators. room, which is only 12 feet 4 inches in 
There are many rare things in the oddly but breadth, and 19 feet 6 inches in height, are 
cleverly-arranged house, “ up-stairs and down- moveable planes, that open like doors, and 
stairs, and in my lady’s chamber:” many in- give room for as many pictures as could be 
genious studies, some of Hogarth’s best pic- arranged “in a gallery of the same height 
tures, the best Canaletti in England ; Belzoni’s 45 feet long and 20 feet broad.” Amongst the 
alabaster sarcophagus, and a hundred other valuable contents of this apartment, the most 
things of price. Every one knows the curious noticeable is, “A View on the Great Canal at 
front on the north side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Venice,’ by Canaletti, which is of marvellous 
with Medizval corbels and terra-cotta cane- power and brilliancy. There are few works by 
phore, copied from the Temple of Pandrosus, Canaletti which can be compared with this fine 
at Athens. picture for glow of sunlight and transparent 
Passing through the entrance-hall and recess, depth of shadow. It gives the lie to much of the 
where the ceiling of the former is connected | rubbish attributed to the artist. The four pic- 
with the walls by a small cove, and is enriched | tures by Hogarth called “The Entertainment,” 
with rosettes in plaster after the antique, and | “The Canvassing for Votes,’ “The Polling,” 
several reliefs, we come to the dining-room and “The Chairing the Members,” which are here 
library—a room of some 40 feet long by 21 feet | placed, may be ranked amongst the choice 
broad. The ceiling of this room is decorated | treasures of English art. “The Entertainment,” 
with elaborate moulding, gilt and coloured. In | in particular, is worthy of notice and study. In 
panels are paintings by the late Henry Howard, the criticisms on the works of this great artist, 
.A. for which it is said about 2,000/. were| while praise has been given to him for the 
paid. The same skill applied in another posi- | originality and mental qualities of his numerous 
tion would have produced a better result.| works, his manipulative skill has been too much 
These paintings by Howard represent Pheebus| overlooked. This picture is a rare example of 
in his car, preceded by Aurora and the Morn-' rich and harmonious colouring ; the detail are 
ing Star, led on by the Hours :— admirably finished ; the breadth of light and 
“ jocnnd to run ' shadow and skill shown in the composition, inde- 
His longitade through Heaven’s high road.” —_—_| nendently of other considerations, entitle this pic- 
In the oblong compartment near the door are | ture to a distinguished place amongst the works 
represented the Seasons (which were anciently | of the best painters. These pictures, executed 
supposed’ to be only three) diffusing their between the years 1753 and 1758,and purchased 
various productions, and in the corresponding | of Hogarth by David Garrick, under rather 
compartment Night is advancing with the peculiar circumstances, for 200/. were obtained 
Pleiades in his train. The other compartments by Sir John Soane at the sale of Mrs. Garrick’s 
are of a similar character. The walls of this’ effects in 1823 for 1,650 guineas. 
room are painted in bright vermillion. The| Here are also pictures by Callcott, Jackson, 
soffits of the arches and the ornaments are Howard and Danby ; and fifteen original draw- 
also of a bright vermillion. Mirrors are fitted ings in Indian-ink by Piranesi ;—these are views 
here and there with a view to adding to the of the Temples of Prestum. Seen from a little 
effect, and deserve study. Here, over the distance, the drawings have the effect of the 
chimney-pieces, is a portrait of Sir John Soane, | most elaborate finish. It is worth while to look 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, painted in 1829 closely to the slight means by which this effect 
almost the last picture painted by this is produced. On the moveable plane on the 
artist. There are also bronzes, fictile vases, a/| south side are numerous drawings from the de- 
model of a monument erected over the family signs of Sir John Soane. Before leaving this 
vault in the burial-ground of St. Giles-in-the-| apartment we must glance at some paintings 
fields, in St. Pancras, in the year 1815, to the| by Sir F. Bourgeois, Sir James Thornhill, 
memory of Sir John Soane’s wife, Elizabeth. Fuseli, Bird, and others; and may suggest 
In this tomb the remains of Sir John and his that moveable planes such as are here used 
eldest son were also buried. |might be fixed with advantage in many apart- 
In this same room there is a fine picture, ments, particularly in some which are hung 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, called “The Snake | with water-colour drawings, which are liable 
in the Grass,” formerly the property of the | to lose strength when kept continually exposed 
Marquis of Thomond, to whom it was be-| to the light. ca 
queathed by Sir Joshua, and at the sale of; Passing down to the “ Monk’s Parloir,’ 
whose effects it was purchased by Sir John|you tind the walls covered with fragments 
Soane, for 510 guineas. ) 








It is rather diffi-jand casts in plaster of Ecclesiastical and 
cult to pass over the table of walnut-wood | other Middle-age buildings, and here there 
with a slab curiously inlaid—the China jars— | is a good specimen of ancient Flemish carving 
astronomical clock—and other matters here.|in ivory. In the lower part of the Museum 
But in an architectural point of view, the chief | the most noticeable matters are—a bust of the 


7 ic) | Lee sj i api » is ¢ , eti | firs \F > ° { ask of Mary Ee 7 
No: the Museum, as we have before now said, | feature in this apartment is a collection of| first Napoleon ; a ma: k of Mary, Queen of 


is visited but by hundreds instead of thou-} 


twenty highly finished models in plaster of |Scots; a bust of General Paoli; bas-reliefs 
Paris, restorations of ancient Greek and Roman |and other models by Flaxman ; a bust of 
| buildings, by the late M. Fouquet, of Paris. | J.P. Kemble, by Gibson ; and a bas-relief by 


(‘These are really, although small, exquisite |J. Banks, of the Angel opening the Door of 


| works, which are most valuable, not only toordi- | St. Peter’s Prison. 
|nary visitors, but also to students in archi-} Amongst the casts is one of part of the 
itecture. The architectural drawings by Kent | monument to the celebrated Bernard Gilpin, in 
| for a new Parliament-house made about 1740 :/the church of Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, of 
| drawings by Sir William Chambers for Somer-| which parish he was rector, and who died in 
| set-place ; the appropriate busts on the top of | 1583. It displays a tree and boar. Gilpin 
| the book-cases ; and some of the furniture, are | attained a great reputation by the fearlessness 
well worthy of examination. with which he pursued his ministry, whether 
We must pass rapidly through the little Study, | amongst the lawless inhabitants of the ruder 


and the Dressing-room and recess,—-in the| parts of Northumberland, or in face of the 
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threats of Queen Mary. Himself a bachelor, 


and with ample means, his hospitality was 
unbounded : every fortnight, it is said, forty 
bushels of corn, twenty bushels of malt, and a 
whole ox, were consumed in his house, besides 
provisions of many other kinds. This bit of 
plaster hanging against the wall there, does 
good service in preserving the memory of a 
brave heart. And so with scores of the busts, 
medals, casts, and drawings that surround us. 
In the Sepulchral Chamber is the famous 


| division of the bridge at the end of the present 
‘year. The Bill to empower the Government to 
obtain possession of those houses which have 
to be removed for the approaches, was read a 
second time on the 15th April, buat was not 
further proceeded with. Doubtless, every exer- 
tion will be made by Lord John Manners to 
get a Bill quickly passed when the new Parlia- 
ment gets to work. The removal of the houses 
on the south side of Bridge-street, will be greatly 
advantageous to the effect of the Honses of 
Parliament—though whether Sir Charles Barry’s 





sarcophagus discovered by Belzoni, in 1817, in | proposed range of buildings connected with the 


a royal tomb in the valley of Beban el Malook, 


near Gournou, Thebes, and which was pur | 


Palace, in tine with the clock-tower, or some 
other building on the ground at present part of 





The dissolution, however, put an end to these 
efforts ; but we hope the subject will not beallowed 
to rest by Sir John Shelley, who also has paid atten- 
tion to it, or some other member. People, generally, 
are little aware of the evils which are involved in 
the delay. We are not referring to such facts as 
that very nearly 20,500 vehicles and 167,910 
passengers have to get over London-bridge in the 
twenty-four hours. 





CELLAR DWELLINGS AND THE 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 
THE Metropolitan Board of Works have called 
the district surveyors, acting under the 





chased by Sir John Soane of Mr. Salt, in the New Palace-yard, will ultimately form a southern 
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year 1824, for the sum of 2,0001, 


The nrodels | 


ropolitan Building Act, to report all cases in 





car 16 ; L | boundary to Bridge-street, cannot be speculated | which rooms or cellars in the lis are 
of ancient tombs in the crypt, which can be! upon. The 316,000/. estimated expenditure upon | oceupied contrary to the provisions of the 103rd 
opened to allow an examination to be made of the bridge does not include the cost of the ap- | section of the Metropolis Local Ma t Act: 


their contents, are very interesting. What a 
boon to the modern world the tombs of the 
ancient have been! Calculators have shown 
that the whole surface of the globe has been 
dug over 125 times to bury its dead ;—that 


1,283 human beings have been buried in each | 


square rod of it, or about five persons to each 
square foot ! 


Seoane; and there is another below to the 
memory of John Soane, jun. who died in his 
37th vear. 


@ colossal statue of Britannia, 230 feet high, 


submitted by Sir John, then Mr. Soane, in the | 


year 1799, to the committee for raising a nava 
pillar or monument on Greenwich-hill. 

Passing through several apartments, and up 
the staircase, crowded with architectural and 
other casts, we come to the South Drawing- 
room, where, on a screen, is the series of eight 
woman 4 by Hogarth, known as “ The Rake’s 
-rogress,’ — works which rivet the atten- 
tion. Few can pass by unmoved that terrible 
scene in a prison of the olden time. Amongst 
the drawings is one by Rubens, of a design 
for an emblematical frame for the royal por- 
trait of King Charles I. ; with some by Stothard, 
Clerisseau, Pannini, and busts of James Wyatt, 
Thornton, the Marquis of Buckingham, and 
others. We must pass over the models, richly 
carved ivory tables and chairs, which are 
said to have once belonged to Tippoo Saib 
(is there any museum without something 
that once belonged to Tippoo Saib?); an- 
tique bronzes, and fine gems. In the North 
Drawing-room, amongst other objects is a 
painting by J. M. W. Turner, of Van Tromp’s 
Barge entering the Texel in 1645. An 
early painting by Eastlake ; others by Hilton, 
and an interesting case of gems: while on the 
table lies Sir Christopher Wren’s watch ; his rod 
and walking-stick are below. Onthe staircase is 
a very fine water-colour drawing,—a view in the 
Vale of the Chamouni,—by Turner: and we 
might further mention, Chantrey’s model of a 
sleeping child; bas-reliefs, by Flaxman; a 
bust of George Dance, the architect, by Rossi ; 
painted glass ; a sketch of a dog by Rubens ; 
and scores of other items ; but we have already 
said enough for those who do not know the col- 
lection, perhaps too much for those who do. We 
would see it made more useful than it is, and 
without the least spice of captiousness or ill- 
feeling, we ask the trustees and curator to 
inquire at once if the time has not arrived for 
re-considering the arrangements, and letting 
the public more fully enjoy its own. 





THE NEW WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE. 

In the two months elapsed since our last 
account was published of the works of the new 
Westminster-bridge,* great progress has been 
made with the superstructure. Nearly the whole 
of the cast-iron work of the three arches next the 
Surrey side, of the southern division of the bridge 
to be first opened, is fixed, with the horizontal 
and the diagonal cross-bracing connecting the 
ribs together: the longitudinal and transverse 
girders, and the buckled plates to carry the road- 
way over these portions, are also tar advanced ; 
the centre arch, and the fifth arch, are com- 
menced; and in some cases the wrought and 
riveted ribs, forming the crowns of the arches, 
have been lowered into their places. If the 
castings of the western portion are ready, there 
will be no difficulty in opening the southern 


Affixed to the wall is a marble | 
tablet to the memory of the wife of Sir John | 


On the south side is a model of | 


proaches. Of the 316,000/. there still remain to) and the in 
Be voted by Parliament 96,0007. On the other | « coneitinn ste oe rd ge aloe 
/hand, a considerable proportion of the West-! cellar in which amy person passes the night.” The 
|minster Bridge property had not been sold, last | Act does it in rather better English, but that we 
April, and was antictpated to realize a large sum. | wil} not dwell upon. The section under which 
Our last notice entered so much into particu- | this direction is given says that every district 
lars of dimensions and construction, that we need surveyor “shall, without any fee or reward, re- 
not recapitulate, further than by reminding our port periodically, and otherwise as the said Metro- 
readers that each arch will be formed of fifteen | politan Board may order, to such board all cases 
ribs, besides the ornamental facing, and that in which rooms or cellars are occupied contrary to 
six of these ribs in eaeh arch, belonging to this enaetment in the district of such surveyor.” 
| the division of the bridge to be first opened, are In a statement on the subject made by the 


| now in progress; that each of the ribsis formed district surveyors in 1856, the district surveyors 
|of six castings, including the skew-back castings, showed that the subject forms itself into two 
and the filling-in, or wrought-and-riveted iron seg- divisions -—Ilst. The ascertaining the fact of the 
ment, the latter 52 feet 9 inches long, out of the occupancy ; and 2ndly, the ascertaining the strue- 
centre arch of 120 feet span. The skew-back tural condition of the room or cellar; and they 
portion is bedded level on @ eradling of cast-iron, justly said :— 

which is fixed in grooves in the granite masonry! “ With regard to the first division, they submit that 





of the pier, as well as by bolts; the cradling and 
the skew-back casting further being locked toge- 
ther by dovetailing and iron wedges. Spandril 
castings, separate, or part in casting with a 
segment, carry the longitudinal girders. The 
diagonal strutting is used where the skew-back 
castings are, or over the piers; and strutting 


ing portion of the ribs, All these members, in 
the portion of the work which we have described 
as fixed, are now permanently bolted together, 
unless we except the wrought-and-riveted seg- 
ments, which now rest on woeden wedges at the 
joint, each end. 


The ribs are fixed without any centering or 
other scaffolding than that of the ordinary 
“traveller.” From this, two skew-back castings 
are first let down to their bed on the cradling : 
they are bolted to it and one another; upright 
castings are fixed on to them to earry the longi- 
tudinal girders of the roadway; then the first 
segments each side are fixed and bolted, and the 
spandril castings are placed upon them; and thus 
the two arches springing from a pier are carried 


until the third casting is fixed and bolted, and 
the whole made ready for the completion of the 
longitudinal and transverse girders, and fixing of 
the buckled plates, and the filling-in of the 
wrought-and-riveted iron segment. 

We cannot suppose that Mr. Page will lessen 
the very great credit which is due to him for the 
design and construetion of this bridge, and for his 
having shown, as we have believed, the way te 
improvements in “ Metropolitan Bridge-com- 
munications,” by carrying into effect wholly the 
decorative details of the character we lately spoke 
of. The lamp-brackets and standard, of which there 
is a model now on the works, at least, cannot be 
intended to be adopted. We are not surprised 
that the details which we alluded to, have been the 
subject of some correspondence between the archi- 
tect of the Houses of Parliament and the Govern- 
ment. Had we worse opinion than we have of 
Mr. Page’s design, decoratively as well as struc- 
turally, we might feel more indifferent to its com- 
plete realization through points of detail. 

The removal of the cut-waters, placed some 
years ago for the then intended widening of the old 
bridge, isa very laborious operation. But, somuch 
progress has been made wita the piers of the second 
or northern half of the bridge, that we do not 
anticipate there will be a long interval ere the old 
bridge will be removed, and a new bridge com- 
munication established across the river greatly 
exceeding in its width of roadway any of the 
present bridges over the Thames. The honourable 
member who took the general subject of metropo- 
litan bridge-communications in hand in the last 
Parliament, gave several notices of motion subse- 
quent to the date of our article on that subject.* 








* See page 213, ante. 


* See page 165, ante, 


of straight girders is placed between the remain- | 


forward, by working each way from the pier, | 


the ascertaining the faet of the occupancy belongs Ee 
perly to the police or local inspectors, who are the likely 
parties, by reason of their daily and nightly protection of 
localities to obtain the reasonable grounds whieh are 
rendered necessary for justifying the right ef entry to 


inspect and examine the room or cellar. 


A district surveyor may incidentally obtain information 
of such oecupancy, bat in the poor localities the occu. 
pancy would only be between a late hour in the evening 
and an early hour in the morning, so that it is not likely 
that a district surveyor would, in the ordinary perform- 
ance of his duty, obtain such information. 

If a discovery be made of a supposed infringement (and 
| it may be observed, that if there shall be no occupancy no 

survey is justifiable), and a district surveyor is called upon 

to survey, he has the various structaral points to investi- 

gate as pointed out in the 103rd section as applicable to 
| the particular cases ;—a duty which, of itself, will be 
| onereus, and which the Act declares he shall perform 
| without fee or reward. 

They submit that, if they were to go about seeking for 
the reasonable grounds of belief, they would be prevented 
attending efficiently to their important duties under the 

, Building Act. 

| P : 

They pointed out, supposing the duty of dis- 
covery really belonged to the district surveyors, 


bow hard it would fall upon the central metro- 
politan districts which have the greater portion of 
under-ground dwellings ;—the annual receipts of 
| the district surveyors of these localities for their 
ordinary structural duties being very small. 
| The statement made by the district surveyors 
led to the postponement of a requirement on the 
part of the Board till lately; when, feeling, pro- 
| bably, that it was absolutely necessary they should 
' take some steps on the subject, the Board issued the 
instructions to which we are referring. No one 
will suspect us of a desire to aid the district sur- 
|veyors in shirking a duty which they ought to 
_ perform, when we say not merely that they ought 
| not to be called upon to discover what reoms impro- 
perly constructed are occupied, but that it is not 
| in their power to do it. To report whenever a room 
‘not in accordance with the Act has been slept in 
| for a night, supposes a continuous inquiry, which, 
| of course, is out of the question, consistently with 
a due discharge of their duties under the Building 
Act. 

If they are called on to report whether or not 
certain rooms, in which, as others have discovered, 
persons have passed the night, are or are not in 
accordance with the Act, this they can of course 
do, and must do, though this will be a hardship, 
no fee being allowed for the service. But it can- 
not be intended that they should become police- 
men, and devote their time to discovering whether 
or not a room has been slept in. They can examine 
a room which has been slept in, and report if it be 
not in accordance with the Act, but they cannot 
possibly report how many rooms have been slept 
in. The 104th section seems to show that the 
Act contemplated only the structural inquiry on 
their part. It says,—‘‘ For the purpese of en- 
forcing the enactment lastly hereinbefore con- 
tained, it shall be lawful for any such district 
surveyor, or for any other person, having reason- 
able grounds for believing that any room or cellar 
is occupied contrary to such enactment, to demand 
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admission to inspeet the same at any time between 
nine o’clock in the morning and six o’clock in 
the evening,” &c.;—certainly not the hours when 
it could be discovered that the room was slept in, 
though quite fitting for the inquiry whether or 
not the room was structurally in accordance with 
the Act. 

We have adopted the definition quoted by the 
Board; but the first part of the 103rd section, 
showing what underground rooms may be used, 
refers to rooms “ occupied separately as a dwell- 
ing;” and, it is a question how magistrates will 
view this as qualifying the definition to which we 
have referred. We feel most strongly that the 
requirements of the Act respecting underground 
rooms should be carried out; and we would sug- 
gest to the Metropolitan Board of Works, that 
they should arrange for the sanitary inspectors of 
the various Local Boards to make the necessary 
inquiries and examinations as to their occupancy, 
and refer such as are found to be occupied to the 
respective district surveyors, to report whether or 
not these rooms possess the requisites pointed out 
in the Act. 

Briefly, the district surveyors cannot refuse, 
great as the hardship may be, to report “ all cases 
in which rooms or cellars, occupied, are contrary 
to this enactment ;” but it is not in their power 
to report “all cases in which rooms or cellars are 
occupied contrary to this enactment.” 





THE METROPOLITAN MAIN-DRAINAGE, 
ACCOUNT OF THE WORKS TO BE UNDERTAKEN IN 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE SOUTHERN HIGH-LEVEL 

SEWER. 

In the words of Horace Walpole, “The summer 
has set in with its usual severity.” In the pre- 
cious weeks sacrificed by the wisdom of our rulers, 
the atmosphere on Thames’ side was not un- 
favourable to legislation. | Contemporaneously 
with the opening of Parliament, the temperature 
rises; and therewith—and this time, considerable 
rain-fall notwithstanding — comes the familiar 
odour of the river. If the noisome stench 
continue as it has been during the last few days, 
the new Parliament will separate early; little 
having been done to remedy the national incon- 
venience which has acerued, or to arrest the sad 
course of events abroad ; by some deemed to have 
been not uninfluenced by the dissolution. 

Since the pestiferous state of the Thames has 
now, annual recurrence; people more closely 
tied than our legislators to London, will be 
inclined to watch every step towards aceom- 
plishment of the great scheme of Metropolitan 
Main-drainage, and will devoutly hope with us, 
that any apprehensions such as we have expressed, 
touching the substitution of one evil for another, 
may be proved to have been without foundation. 
Not only London, however, but the whole country 
should be interested in the practical details of the 
costly experiment that has been commenced. We 
therefore from time to time lay before our readers 
as matter of interest to them, particulars regard- 
ing plan and construction, which we can derive 
from minute inspection of the drawings and speci- 
fications for the several divisions of the sewerage, 
or from examination of the works themselves. 
The structural provisoes and the forms of the 
contracts are the result of experience, and, we 
believe, that forethought as regards everything 
conducive to proximate success and future dura- 
bility, which should attach to what is intended 
to last for many years; and such details cannot 
but be valuable as precedents, or suggestively, for 
many works besides those of sewer-construction. 

With these ideas, we published in our last 
volume* an account of the works then to be 
undertaken, and since commenced, in construction 
of the Northern High-level Sewer; intended to 
discharge for a short period into the Lea, and 
eventually to be continued, with the Middle-level 
Sewer, across the branches of the stream, to a 
point where the Main-outfall Sewer would com- 
mence, and where the pumping station, in connee- 
tion with the Low-level Sewer would be situated. 
To what is in course of execution, we shall no 
doubt have to revert. Meanwhile we may refer 
our readers to the particulars of the works for 
the temporary outfall, and permanent outlet for 
storm-waters at the same point, as applicable in 
great measure to a similar site, and a portion of 
the southern system of sewerage ; that is to say, 
at Deptford Creek. : 

In our first number of this year+ we gave an 
account, to which reference also should be made, 
of the whole scheme of Metropolitan Main-drain- 





* Vol. xvi. 1858, page 789. 
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age, on both sides of the river. In our last 
number appeared the amounts of tenders which 
had been received for the “ High-level Sewer ” 
on the south side; and we now proceed to supply 


which seem to be interesting. When we say that, 
whilst the contract and specification fill forty-five 
| printed pages, the drawiugs now before us, though 
}called twenty in number, are made to cover 
| fifty-nine large sheets, it may be supposed that 
| particulars are not collected without some labour. 
It may be well here, in order to prevent miscon- 





‘ception, to repeat what was explained in the’ 


former article, that, whilst on the north side, up 
to the Lea, the main sewers are called three in 
number, — High-level, Middle-level, and Low- 
level; and on the south side, up to Deptford 
Creek, two in number,—High-level and Low- 
level, there are marked on the plan several 
other lines — either branches of considerable 
extent, or really main sewers additional to those 
named. One of these was described in the 
account of the High-level Sewer on the north 
side; and thus on the south side, there is a Ber- 
mondsey Branch shown on the map as joining the 
Low-level Sewer in High-street, Deptford. In 
our general account we mentioned another 
“branch,” so called, of the H gh-level Sewer, for 
the sewage of Dulwich, and which was then to 
join the main High-level Sewer at Peckham. 
| The intention now is to substitute a line from 
Dulwich, called the Effra Branch, in a north- 
westerly direction, to a point much nearer to 
Deptford on the plan, from which point the two 
channels are continued side by side on plan, but 


at very different inclinations, to the Broadway, | 


whence they continue to Deptford Creek, still in 
separate channels, but in all other respects as one 


work of construction. The Main Low-level Sewer | 


and Main High-level Sewer will be in no case 
very far distant from one another; since the 
former will pass through Deptford, along a portion 
of the Old Kent-road, and south of Walworth and 
Kennington to Battersea ; and the latter will pass 
through Deptford, as mentioned, and New-cross, 
Hatcham, Peckham, Camberwell, and Stockwell, 
to Clapham. 

The main line High-level, and so called Effra 
Branch, with works which are immediately under 
consideration, together amount to about 9 miles 
2,940 feet in length, exclusive of iron piping, as 
well as of all works in junction of sewers,—810 
feet in Church-street and the Broadway, Dept- 


ford, being the double line of the nature before | 
Deptford Creek, in the upper part | 


referred to. 
of its course, is divided by an osier-bed into two 
arms, tending westerly: the southern one is 
joined by the Ravensbourne. Intermediate, at 
the extreme west, is Kingsford’s flour-mill. At 
the extremity of the northern arm of the creek, 
that is, between the mill and buildings, one of 
which is the theatre, is a wharf in Church-street. 
At this spot will be the outfall, at least tem- 
porarily, of the High-level and “ Effra Branch” 
sewers, and a storm-overflow in future. Traced 
upwards, the double sewer takes a quadrant 
sweep, and passes south-westerly along and 
under Church-street; thence westerly by the 
Broadway to a point opposite Clarence-place, re- 
ceiving the Ravensbourne and Sydenham sewage in 
the course. Opposite Clarence-place the main line 
and the Effra Branch continue parallel on the plan 
for about a mile, to the cart-road which is not far 
from the boundary of the parishes of St. Paul, 
Deptford, and St. Giles, Camberwell. There the 
lines separate. Tracing the main line from the 
Broadway, it passes by way of the New Cross-road, 
under the North Kent railway, to a point a little 
to the east of the New-cross railway station; 
thence through private ground (crossing the 
railway to the south of the station), but 
nearly in the same direction, to cross. the Ceme- 
tery-road ; past the north side of St. Mary’s Church, 
St. Mary’s-road, through. private land to Rye-lane ; 
along Hanover-street and Hanover-road ; through 
private land between Sydenham-road and Camber- 
well-green, across Camberwell-grove, along De 
| Crespigny-park, through private land and houses 
between Denmark-hill and Holland-road, crossing 
| Cold Harbour-lane, Denmark-street, Lilford-street, 
land Lilford-road, along part of Holland-road, 
Loughborough-road, crossing the Brixton-road at 
the “ White Horse” public-house, along Robert- 
street, Park-street, and part of Love-lane, by 
Stockwell-green, Stockwell private road, the 
Clapham-road, and High-street, to the “ Plough” 
public-house, Clapham. The total length from the 
outlet, Deptford Creek, will be 5 miles, 1,850 feet, 
exclusive of the short projection for iron piping. 
The Effra sewer passing, as explained, parallel 
with the other for a distance of about a mile, but 





the detailed particulars of the work tendered for, | 
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with greater inclination, after diverging south- 
westerly, passes along the Cemetery-road, through 
Nunhead-green, along Nunhead-lane, and by Rye- 
crescent, Peckham Kye, along East Dulwich, and 
through private property near Goose-green to 
| Lordship-lane ; southward along this lane for a 
| short distance, and thence south-westerly again 
| through private property to Dulwich; thence 
| southward through Dulwich and along Back-lane ; 
lastly turning west, and terminating at the Effra 
Sewer and Norwood branch. The length from the 
Broadway, Deptford, will be 4 miles 1,090 feet. 
As regards the details of the work,—at the 
outlet at Deptford Creek, first there will be con- 
structed on the bed of the Creek, a wide channel 
or pavement, extending about 45 feet outwards, 
with granite cubes, on a concrete foundation 
5 feet in depth. In this concrete, will be encased 
four lines of iron piping, 3 feet 3 inches in 
diameter, in continuation of lines which pass from 
the penstock-chamber, to a total length of 95 feet 
from that point. In the upper part of their 
course, comprised in the quadrant sweep, the iron 
piping is placed—two lines under each channel 
of the double brick-constructed sewer; that is to 
say, the outfall of the latter is not continued in 
the bed of the creek, but ends with a river-wall, 
at Church-street, between the angle of the mill 
and that of the theatre. The area to be paved, 
between the buildings, forms a kind of gulph at 
the head of the Creek; and, across what may 
be called the neck, a coffer-dam is to be con- 
structed, part of which, in front of and below the 
level of the paved channel, is to be left, to become 
a portion of a permanent dam to secure the paved 
channel. Towards this object, a row of walings, 
12 inches by 6 inches, is to be bolted to the piles 
below the level of the pitching, and left in with 
the permanent dam, when the upper portions to 
be removed, of the piles, have been sawn off—after 
the work, up to the penstocks, has been completed. 
The construction of the dam has been carefully 
considered and specified. The retaining-wall to 
Church-street, through which the brick-con- 
structed channels will discharge, a length of 
52 feet, and 19 feet 3 inches in height, with 
footings, will vary in thickness from 3 feet 
9 inches to 1 foot 6 inches, and will be built of 
picked stocks in Portland cement, and will have 
counterforts, and on the face a batter of 1 in 8. 
| There will be a flight of steps to the bed of the 
creek. At the other end of the quadrant sweep 
|are the chambers for tide-flaps and pen-stocks, 
Thence the double line continues in Church-street, 
a street varying in width from 20 to 30 feet. 
| Each channel being 10 feet 6 inches in width, and 
\the houses being in many cases without cellars, 
there will be very considerable work in underpin- 
ning, and sometimes entire reconstruction of 
houses. The line of the crown of the sewer will 
be in great part of the distance, somewhat above 
the present street-level; so that the roadway will 
be altered, and some of the ground-fioors will fall 
rather below the footway. 

Of the chambers above named, that which is 
nearest to the outfall, is on plan 26 feet 3 inches 
by 9 feet, and has a counter-weight chamber and 
a side entrance at one end, or side. It intersects 
the course of both sewers; its space being pro- 
vided for the working of the tide-flaps, and 
perhaps in a slight measure, for relief of one 
emissary by the other. The floor of the chamber 
is to be of Yorkshire landings, closely set, in 
cement, with rubbed joints, and laid on the con- 
crete in which are imbedded the iron pipes. 
Quoins and cutwaters are to be of Bramley Fall 
stone. The ceiling of the chamber will be formed 
of landings carried on iron girders, close under the 
street pavement. The flaps will be constructed of 
iron, in two pairs, namely, an upper and a lower 
flap, to each of the two collateral culverts, to be 
suspended one above the other against correspond- 
ing cast-iron frames, or face-plates, bedded in and 
secured to the sewer. Each upper flap will be 
segmental in shape, 2 feet 9 inches by 9 feet 
3 inches, extreme measurement ; and the lower 
fiap will be of the form and dimensions re- 
quired to close the remaining area of the end 
of the sewer, which is in all 10 feet 6 inches 
from the crown of the arch to the invert. 
The lower flaps, or the lower and upper together, 
will be brought into use as required from the 
circumstances of the tide. The lower flaps are 
intended to be worked as penstocks from the street, 
“for which purpose they are each to be provided 
with four wedge blocks, two on either side ;” and 
“they are tobe closed by means of wrought-iron rods, 
one on either side, moving vertically in wrought- 
iron girders, or bridle pieces bolted to the frame, 
and to the masonry of the sewer, and to be fur- 
nished with strong-wedged hooks, which are to 
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pass over the wedged blocks cast on the flaps, and 
bring the planed faces of the flaps and frames into 
close contact.” The upper end of eac': rod being 
provided with a rack, in gear with a 4-inch 
pinion at each end of a horizontal spindle or 
shaft, and the latter carrying midway a mitre- 
wheel gearing, with a similar wheel on a vertical 
spindle,—the whole may be worked from above- 
ground by a key and lever similar to those used 
by turncocks. A counterweight is to be con- 
nected by a chain to the flap, and the pulley or 
chain-wheel next the counterweight is to be so 
contrived, that the strain can be “ taken off the 
flap on to the chain-wheel or pulley,”—whereby the 
weight of the flap could assist in keeping it closed. 
Of course, the arrangement (which we have fur- 
ther to describe) involves at least temporarily, all 
the evils of tide-locked sewage, and concentrated 
at Deptford instead of distributed at various 
points. We are, however, informed that the out- 
fall sewer to Crossness Point in Halfway Reach, is 
likely to be decided upon this week, when the 
engineer will proceed with the drawings, so that 
at an early date, the Church-street double sewer, 


and the outfall into the Creek, will be required | 


for storm-waters only. It will not be forgotten, 
however, that as explained in our former article, 
storage and pumping are required at Crossness 
Point, that is to say, for the whole sewage and 


ordinary rainfall of the southern side of the river.|16 feet at the eastern end. 


At a distance of 10 feet from the chamber and 
side-flaps last described (still tracing the course 
up-stream), there will be another arrangement 
fur pen-stocks to the iron pipes, which terminate 
at that point,—the invert of each sewer, close to 
the position of the pen-stocks, and on the up- 
stream side of them, being formed as iron grating, 
through which the water will descend and pass by 
the iron pipes, instead of the brick-constructed 
sewer, when the penstocks are raised, as they 
may be at the time of low-water in the river. 
The pen-stocks close the pipes— the tide-flaps 
close the upper sewers. Each penstock is to forma 
closure to two of the cast-iron pipes, and is to be 
worked from the street, sinilarly to the lifting- 
flaps described. The dip or bay from the invert 
gratings of the double sewers, to the pipes, is to 
be formed chiefly in granite. 

The double line of sewer in Church-street and 
the Broadway, or to the 810 feet from the Creek, 
is to be formed each sewer 10 feet 6 inches inwidth, 
and 10 feet 6 inches in height from invert to crown 
ofarch, as may have been already understood. 
The inverts and crowns will be 18 inches in thick- 
ness; the partition wall will be chiefly 18 inches 
thick, and the outer walls 1 foot 10} inches, in the 
thinnest parts above the footings; added to which, 
however, there will be numerous counterforts of 
brickwork, and filling-in of concrete to the inter- 
mediate spaces. The brick-work is to be all in 
Portland cement, hoop-iron being laid in every 
fifth course—four widths to 18-inch work. The 
inner rings of the inverts are to be of Staffordshire 
blue bricks, or glazed stone-ware blocks. Concrete 
is to be filled in over the spandrils and under the 
inverts. 


the inclosure of the walls; and on the highest part 
of the ground stands above ground a massive piece 
of wall, with its long thin bonding-courses of red 
tiles or bricks, which we recognize at onceas Roman. 
This wall has been the starting point in the present 
attempt to lay bare the town, determined on at 
the general annual meeting of the Shropshire and 
North Wales Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society, held at Shrewsbury, on the 11th of No- 
vember, 1858. The excavations were commenced 
on the 3rd of February of the present year. 

To follow Mr. Wright’s statement as nearly as 
may be, Wroxeter presents the site of an ancient 
city under circumstances unusually favourable to 
the researches of the antiquary. Little has been dis- 
turbed by modern buildings, while the position and 
nature of the ground have rendered it unnecessary 
to have recourse to the process of deep draining, 
which would have broken up the ruins below. The 
building which has been opened up forms a paral- 
lelogram, divided in its length by two walls into 
three compartments, of which the middle one is 
exactly 226 feet long by 30 feet wide, and has 
been paved with small red bricks 3 inches long by 
1 wide, set herring-bone fashion. Of the two long 
passages or aisles to the north and south of this 
inner parallelogram, the one to the south was uni- 
formly about 14 feet wide, and that to the north 
was 13 feet 9 inches wide at the western, and 
Neither appears to 
have been uniformly paved : a fine tesselated pave- 
ment was found at the eastern end of the one to 
the north, and a fragment of similar mosaic was 
met with about half way along the other. The 
two walls which separated the sides from the central 
area are each 4 feet thick. Several fragments of 
large columns and plinths of stone, and one capital, 
which lay in a reversed position by the side of the 
old wall, show that this building, whatever may 
have been its purpose, was not devoid of architec- 
tural ornamentation. Close to this building they 
| fell in with the semicircular end of a room with a 
hypocaust. This proved, when it was cleared, to 
have been a handsome room, 37 feet long, including 
the semicircular end, and 25 feet in breadth. The 
floor had disappeared, with the exception of a mass 
of the concrete of which it was formed, and which 
remains in the north-eastern corner. It was sup- 
ported by above 120 pillars, formed of the flat 
square Roman tiles, just 3 feet high, and in a very 
perfect condition when first uncovered. A passage 
through the eastern wall of this hypocaust led into 
another hypocaust, the entrance to which was by 
an archway turned with Roman tiles. This en- 
trance was approached on the outside by a stair- 
case of three steps, each formed of a single stone, 
the workmanship of which is extremely sharp and 
fresh. To the east of this staircase was found a 
small room, 8 feet square, with a herring-bone 
pavement, like that in the great area to the 
jnorth. Eastward runs a passage between two 
| walls, in which is a square pit, occupying the 
| whole breadth of it, and across the bottom of which 
|runs a well-made drain, in a direction at right 
} angles to the old wall. The floor of this drain is 
formed of the well-known large Roman roof tiles, 








The existing Ravensbourne and Sydenham | the flanged edges turned upwards. To the south- 


sewer, for the length of about 500 feet, will have | ward of this passage the excavators have just 
to be broken up; and at the Broadway it will be entered upon another hypocaust, which is not yet 


connected with the new sewer. Church-street 
will be drained independently by iron piping. 
From opposite Clarence-place, the main line 


opened. 
The walls of the houses were covered with a 
thick layer of mortar, which was painted in fresco, 


and the Effra Branch, we have said, are to be and which, where it remains, either on the lower 
traced as separate sewers. We shall pursue their part of the walls or in pieces scattered about, 
course, and give further particulars of materials | has preserved its colours remarkably fresh. The 


and construction in our next. 





THE EXCAVATIONS AT WROXETER. 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ornamentation in those yet found is very simple. 
| One piece of cement from the wall contained three 
or four large letters of an inscription. In the 
interior of one of the rooms the wall, instead of 
being painted, was tesselated. The outside of 


Ar a meeting of the British Archaological Asso- | the houses appear, in some cases at least, to have 


‘ciation, held on Wednesday, the 25th ult.,—Mr. 


Godwin, V.P. in the chair,—Mr. James Heywood, 


F.R.S. Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. Planché, and a good 
muster of members present ; Mr. Thomas Wright 
gave a full account of the excavations now in pro- 
gress on the site of Uriconium, or more properly, 
perhaps, Viroconium. Our readers have heard 
something of the progress which has been made 
here in uncovering an Anglo-Roman town, one 
evidently of much importance. 


Wroxeter is about five miles and a half from | 


Shrewsbury, close upon the banks of the river 
Severn, and about two miles from the famous 
Wrekin. A mound which is somewhat more than 
three miles in circuit, covers the wall of inclo- 
sure and defence of an ancient city. Quantities of 
Roman antiquities have been picked up at all 
times when people were digging a little deeper 
than usual ; remains of buildings underground have 
been accidently discovered at different spots within 


been likewise painted, in fresco. Thus the ex- 
terior of the semicircular end of the hypocaust of 
one was plastered over and painted red, with 
istripes of yellow. A few roof-tiles were found 
|seattered about ; but the houses appear to have 
| been more generally roofed with rather thick slabs 
|of micaceous slate, which appears to have been 
brought from Wales. The most remarkable 
_article connected with the structure of the houses 
was the window-glass, which was found in con- 
siderable quantity, and appears to have been of 
|good quality, though its transparency is now 
destroyed by the iridescence: its uniform thick- 
ness exceeds the eighth of an inch. 

A great quantity of iron has been found in the 
progress of the excavations at Wroxeter, and in 
general it is better preserved than usual. It con- 
sisted, in a great measure, of clamps, large nails, 
rivets, and other articles, which appear to have 
been used in fixing the wood-work, &c. of the 





buildings ; and there were also large quantities of 
lead, an unusual circumstance in Roman sites, but 
probably to be explained by the proximity of Uri- 
conium to the extensive lead mines on the Welsh 
borders. Many human bones were found; and 
when the smallest of the hypocausts was cleared, 
three skeletons were found in it, one of which 
appeared to have been seated or crouching ina 
corner, and the other two lying extended by the 
side of the wall. It appeared from the skull and 
jaw of the skeleton in the corner that it had 
belonged to a very old man ; while at least one of 
the other two, if not both, seemed, from similar 
evidence, to have been females. At a very short 
distance from the skeleton of the old man lay, in 
a little heap, a hundred and thirty-two small 
copper coins, most of them of the different types 
of the emperors of the Constantine family, and 
among them small iron nails and remains of 
decayed wood, which showed that they must have 
been inclosed in a small wooden coffer. We may 
thus conclude that these three individuals, in the 
midst of the massacre of the inhabitants of Uri- 
conium, had sought concealment by creeping into 
the hypocaust, a place where they were not likely 
to be followed, and there the old man had tried to 
secure the money which was within his reach. 
Perhaps they had been suffocated in their place of 
refuge, or the burning buildings may have fallen 
in and blocked up their passage out. It places in 
a lively manner before our imagination the suffer- 
ings of the inhabitants of the doomed city when 
it fell before the barbarians; and it is the first 
instance which has occurred in which we have the 
opportunity of ascertaining what were the coins 
which a man carried about him as the current 
money in this island at this obscure period of 
history. 

The surface of the painted plaster of the face of 
one of the walls was, when first discovered, covered 
with a straggling inscription, traced into the 
mortar with some sharp-pointed instrument, like 
similar inscriptions found on the walls of houses 
at Pompeii; but, unfortunately, before this in- 
scription could be properly examined, some 
meddling people broke away part of it in trying 
the strength of the mortar; and the tenant 
having immediately afterwards, in a fit of opposi- 
tion to the excavations, shut up the place against 
the excavation committee, the weather, and other 
causes, have so much deteriorated the rest, that it 
is not now possible to ascertain its original 
character. 

The chairman, at the conclusion of the com- 
munication, urged the importance of prosecuting 
vigorously these investigations in a district so 
evidently a most important portion of Roman 
England. He pointed out some of the refinements 
and excellencies to be observed in the works of the 
Romans found in England, and condemned the 
little aid given by our rulers, as rulers, in any un- 
dertakings of the sort now on hand in Shrews- 
bury. He mentioned that by royal order of the 
6th of May the thanks of the Spanish Govern- 
ment had been presented to the individuals form- 
ing a committee lately named to make excavations 
in the neighbourhood of Guardamar, in Toledo, 
where the Visi-Gothic crowns were found which 
are now in the Museum of Cluny. 





A BRIEF MEMOIR OF THE CHEVALIER 
MONTFERRAND, ARCHITECT.* 


MonsiEvuR DE MONTFERRAND is among the 
remarkable architects of the present century— 
remarkable for the position he occupied in one of 
the leading European capitals, for the important 
monuments he erected, and for his great personal 
success. He was a Frenchman by birth, having 
been born at Chaillot on the 24th January, 1786, 
and was a scholar in the fertile classes of Percier 
|and Fontaine, at Paris, from which proceeded so 
'many men eminent in the art; and whose taste, 
'as teachers, had so great an influence upon the 
monuments of Continental Europe of the first 
quarter of the present century. It is difficult to 
state precisely the causes which led to the pre- 
dominance which Percier and Fontaine exercised 
upon the rising youth of the French school of 
architecture. Much arose from their releasing 
students from the thraldom of the vicious taste of 
the Louis XV. period; and much was due to the 
personal qualities of the former of these distin- 
guished men, whose mastery of the pencil and 
enlarged views of classic art no doubt give him 
great weight. But the rigid laws of the classic 
canons had to yield after his decease to those 
ideas of individual freedom of thought, which have 
since enlarged the sphere in which the imagi- 








* Drawn up by Mr. Donaldson, and prefixed to the 
Report of the Council of the Institute. 
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nation of the rising generation had allowed itself 
to wander. De Montferrand appears to have been 
engaged upon the works of the edifice which 
subsequently became the Eglise de la Madeline, 
and which from the time of Louis XV. had under- 
gone various transformations in its conception and 
decoration. In the German wars, which concluded 
the career of Nopoleon I. we find him in the 
army, which he quitted at the restoration. For 
such a spirit Bourbon France offered no chance of 
success, and after studying in Rome for a short 
time, where Dupaty, Milhomme, Calamar, Granet, 
Chauvin, Nepveu and others were his comrades, 
he sought in Russia a field of enterprize for his 
talents, where, from the paucity of able architects, 
he soon found employment, and constructed the 
palace of the Prince Labanoff. In 1817 his design 
was successful in a competition for the new church 
of S. Isaac, which was intended to supersede the 
older fabric, and to vie, as the cathedral of the 
Russian empire, with the others of Christian 


Europe; and which was not completed till forty | 


years afterwards. With unlimited funds at his 
disposal, the choice of materials left to his dis- 
cretion, and with no restrictions in any respect, 
the church of St. Isaac, though gigantic in its 
proportions and profuse in its decoration, falls 
short of its object, and does not fill the eye nor 
satisfy the taste. In 1829 he was charged by the 
Emperor Nicholas to erect a column, commemo- 
rative of his brother Alexander, without any 
reserve as to cost. .De Montferrand wisely de- 
termined that this project should bear comparison 
with the monuments of ancient art in the choice 
of the material and the colossal scale of its mono- 
lith. The shaft consists of a single block of 
Fiunish granite from Pytterlaxen, 11 feet 6 inches 
diameter and 84 feet high, and is of Roman Doric 
proportions, with appropriate pedestal, base, and 
capital, surmounted by a pedestal and a bronze 
statue of Religion. It is necessary to read his 
volume on this work, which shows the difficulties 
he had to overcome, and the rude workmen he 
had to educate in order to carry out his noble 
idea. This colossal columnar memorial is one of 
the most striking features of the northern metro- 
polis of Russia. His last public work was the 
pedestal for the equestrian statue of the late 
Emperor Nicholas, consisting of enormous blocks 
of porphyry and bronze sculptures, surmounted 
by the colossal figure of the emperor on his war- 
charger, and which was intended to excel in scale 
and execution that of Frederick the Great at 
Berlin. But here was wanting the genius of a 
Rauch to give the impress of that elevation of 
sentiment and originality of conception and treat- 
ment, which rendered the monument of the Prus- 
sian king the finest example of modern monu- 
mental sculpture. This was his favourite, as well 
as the last work of his artistic career, with which 
Montferrand closed a practice of above forty years 
in St. Petersburg. 


He died in June, 1858. The chevalier had 
a great love for art, and collected a museum, 
which, with patriotic zeal, he wished to see placed 
in one of the towns of his native country, like the 
Wicar collection at Lille. This is a noble instance 
of the public spirit of an artist, anxious to endow 
the soil of his birth with a memento that should 
serve to promote the love and study of a pursuit 
ia which he had himself been distingushed. He 
published two noble volumes, illustrating the 
Cathedral of S. Isaac and the Alexandrine Column. 
His widow survives him, but it does not appear 
that he has left any children. This Institute has 
watched with interest the career of this remark- 
able man; and descriptions of the cathedral of 
S. Isaac and of the Alexandrine column have from 
time to time been brought under the notice of the 
members at the ordinary meetings. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
THE ordinary general meeting of members was 
held on Monday evening last, at 16, Grosvenor- 
street, Mr. Hussey, V.P. in the chair. 


Prior to the usual business a discussion took 
place with reference to the removal to the Archi- 
tectaral Union Company’s premises, in Conduit- 
street; and, after some explanations had been 
given by the chairman and honorary secretaries, 
power was given to authorize the council to sell so 
much stock belonging to the Institute as would 
realize 500/., required to be paid to the Architec- 
tural Union Company, in conformity with the 
terms of the lease of the new premises. The 
council were also authorized to realize, if neces- 
sary, from the capital stock of the Institute, a 
further sum of 300/. to defray the expenses of 
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removing from the old and fitting up the new 
premises. 

With reference to Mr. Donaldson’s donation to 
the Removal Fund, intimation was given that it 
was much to be desired that the sum required for 
fittings, 300/., should be raised by subscription, 
and Mr. Mayhew, Mr. Mair, and otbers, announced 
their willingness to subscribe. 

In reply to a question, Mr. C. C. Nelson stated 
that the new premises in Conduit-street were now 
ready, and that the council hoped to be able to 
take possession shortly after the next general 
meeting. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Mr. T. Hayter Lewis (one of 
the honorary secretaries) read an interesting paper 


(prize essay, 1859) “On the Architecture and | 


Genius of Sir Christepher Wren,” by Mr. G. 
Wightwick. At the conclusion, the chairman ob- 
served that the subject of Mr. Wightwick’s paper 
was of especial interest to architects, and ex- 
pressed a hope that some discussion would follow. 

Mr. Papworth, referring to the paper read at 
the last meeting, the subject of which (“ Domi- 
cular Construction”) had direct reference to the 
principal work of Sir Christopher Wren, suggested 
that it would be desirabie that a day should be 
set apart in the ensuing session for its discussion, 
as it would be impossible to dispose of so im- 
portant a subject in the short time that remained 
for debate between the conclusion of a paper and 
the adjournment of a meeting. With regard to 
the paper just read there was one point which had 
not been touched upon by the author, and that 
was that Sir Christopher Wren did not appear to 
have paid any attention whatever to the details of 
his works. The custom of his time appeared to 
be that the architect should make the general 
design, provide for contingencies, and look after 
the pecuniary part of the undertaking. The 
details seemed to have been left to the master 
tradesman to carry out in the best manner he 
could. 

Mr. Mayhew agreed with Mr. Papworth as to 
the desirability of future discussion on the impor- 
tant subject of domicular construction, and said 
that he had had the honour of acting in connection 
with a work of Sir Christopher Wren’s, namely, 
the ceiling of the church of St. James, Piccadilly. 
Some twenty years ago, when he (Mr. Mayhew) 
held the office of surveyor to the parish of St. 
James, the ceiling was supposed to be in a dan- 
gerous state, and it devolved upon him to ascertain 
whether it was secure. Upon examination he 
found that the timbers of the roof, having no- 
thing to bind them, had expanded and become 
dangerous. Not wishing to act solely upon his 
own judgment, he obtained leave to call in Sir 
Robert Smirke, who agreed with him in the 
course he proposed; and a more magnificent 
ceiling did not at that moment exist in London. 


It was different from that of St. Stephen’s, | 


Walbrook, as it was an elongated semicircle; but 
the enrichments were extremely grand and 
effective. He shared in the opinion of Mr. Pap- 
worth, that Sir Christopher Wren had not made 
it a practice to superintend such details, but that, 
after the general design was determined upon, the 
details had been left to the tradesman to carry 
out in hisown way. He hoped that, as so much 
had been said on the subject of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s work, another evening would be set aside 
for their discussion. 

Mr. Mair inquired whether Mr. Mayhew had 
restored the ceiling as it formerly stood. 

Mr. Mayhew replied that he had endeavoured 
to do so. There was one band which he had 
bound together with iron; but the others were 
so bad, that it was impossible to retain them. 
Some of the flowers over the organ-loft were the 
original ones, and the design of the enrichments 
were followed as closely as possible. In reply to 
questions, he said he found the roof covered with 
slates, and that the circular timbers of the old 
roof were dependent on the roof itself, but that 
now they were wholly independent of it. The 
first ceiling failed because the walls were inade- 
quate to prevent the timber from expanding. The 
foundations of the church were, in fact, bad, and 
the tower leaned towards the west, dragging the 
roof with it. 

Mr. Mair inquired whether any gentleman 
present had recently been at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and had seen the condition in which Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s tomb was left. He wished to call 
attention to this circumstance, because two 
months ago he repaired with a fr.end to the 
cathedral, with the view of showing the latter the 
tomb of the great architect. They found it with 
some difficulty, but in so neglected and dilapidated 
a condition, that it quite pained him to see it. It 


had been allowed to remain for many years with- 
out any repairs whatever. He mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to Mr. Penrose (the architect to the 
cathedral), who expressed his surprise, but pro- 
mised that the matter should be attended to. It 
was very discreditable that the tomb should be 
left in such a state; and its condition appeared 
the more dilapidated when compared with the 
tombs of the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Nelson, which were all that could be desired. 

Mr. Kerr inquired whether Mr. Papworth 
meant that Sir Christopher Wren had been in the 





habit of leaving details of design or construction 


| to tradesmen. 
| Mr. Papworth said he meant details of con- 


struction, not design. 

Mr. C. H. Smith observed that it was more 
|than half a century since he first went over 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and that a week or two 
,ago he had inquired of Mr. Penrose whether 
| there were still in the church such things as he 
remembered to have seen many years ago, 
namely, full-sized models of cornices, mouldings, 
'and other portions of the enrichments. He 
(Mr. Smith) remembered distinctly having, when 
a boy, seen a great many of them in the room 
where the model of the first design was shown. 
Mr. Penrose said he would make inquiry ; but he 
feared they had been disposed of with other 
“rubbish.” To show that the same thing 
occurred in modern times,—there were in some 
of the upper chambers of Westminster Abbey a 
great number of models used at the time of the 
restoration of Henry the Seventh’s chapel, some 
\forty years ago; also when the new Royal 
_Exchange was completed,—he had himself 
}some waggon-loads of models which were no 
| longer of any use to him, but which, he believed, 
| were put away in a room of the building, although 
what had now become of them he did not know. 
| But returning to the works of Sir Christopher 
| Wren, to the contemplation of which their atten- 
tion had been devoted that evening, he wished to 
state, that he met, a day or two ago, a gentleman 
whose firm had lately become the purchasers of 
the Old College of Physicians in Warwick-lane, 
Newgate-street. This building contained a large 
room, built by Sir Christopher Wren, for the 
physicians to meet in. He requested the gentle- 
man to whom he referred (Mr. Tylor) to allow 
him to show the room to a friend, and he replied 
that he would do so with pleasure, but that he 
must come soon, as the building must soon be 
taken down. He mentioned this so that if any 
gentlemen who took an interest in the works of Sir 
Christopher Wren wished to visit the room they 
had better apply at once to Messrs. Tylor for per- 
| mission, and he was sure, from what he knew of 
|the courtesy of these gentlemen, they would 
readily comply with any request made to them 
| for the purpose. 
| Mr. T. H. Lewis observed that, with reference 
|to the Church of St. Martin, the plaster orna- 
ments on the ceiling, &c., were not cast, but 
moulded on the spot. He wished to know whether 
Mr. Mayhew found this to be the case with 
reference to St. James’s, Piccadilly. 

Mr. Mayhew replied, that the enrichments 
were not cast, but either impressed or fashioned 
by the hand: no two leaves were precisely alike. 

Mr. Smith observed that the plaster ornaments 
of St. Martin’s Church were carried out by 
Italians brought over for the purpose, and that so 
jealous were they not to allow any English work- 
men tosee their art and mystery, that they 
boarded themselves up in a sort of box at the top 
of the scaffolding, and refused to admit any one 
to witness the process. 

Mr. Christie next described a new machine (an 
American invention) for making bricks, now at 
work at Messrs. Platt’s, Oldham, Lancashire. The 
bricks constructed by the machine, worked with a 
steam-engine of 20-horse power, were produced at 
the rate of sixty a minute, and no water was 
used in the manufacture, the brick being fash- 
ioned ready for the fire without the agency of 
water, hand-moulds, or any of the usual appa- 
ratus. The cost of production was stated to be 
about 10s. 3d. per thousand, and the bricks were 
sold in the neighbourhood at from 15s. to 20s. 
per 1,000. 

Some of the bricks were shown in a finished 
and unfinished state; and Mr. Christie ex- 
plained that the clay was pitched from the 
waggon into the receiver, where the stones were 
extracted, and the clay submitted to a pressure of 
fifty tons per brick. Such machines would, he 
considered, be of immense service in manufac- 
turing bricks for the new drainage scheme of 
London. 

A gentleman inquired whether the bricks to 
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which Mr. Christie referred were the same as | drals, will be united to the angles formed by the 
those exhibited at the Birmingham Mechanics’ | four ridges by means of a system of counterforts 
Institute, as in that case they had not stood the | of an ornamental character, which not only will 
test of pressure in a satisfactory manner. afford much additional strength but will serve 

Mr. Christie replied, that the bricks to which | alsoas supports for decoration. These four counter- 
the gentleman referred were made at Messrs. | forts, or tiving buttresses, with arched apertures, 
Platt’s works; but that the reason they had not | are surmounted by statues of the twelve Apostles, 
stood the pressure test. was, that they were not | and figures of the Evangelists. Above this series 
sufficiently baked. of statues commences the spire, composed of two 

Mr. Mair said that he had taken indifferently | stories of open work, and the pyramid which 
one of the bricks brought under the notice of the | crowns the whole. This latter is in the form of 
Institute by Mr. Christie, and had submitted it to|an eight-pointed star, on the plan of the base ; 
an hydraulic pressure of many tons, which it had / the sides being covered with large scales of lead 
borne in the most satisfactory manner (the brick | and the edges of leafed crockets. The iron cross 
was produced). | on the summit isnot less than 8 méatres in height, 

Mr. Christie said that if the bricks made by | and a cock alone serves as a weathercock. The 
Messrs. Platt’s machine were baked for four days, | two open-worked stories are decorated with gables, 
they would bear almost any weight. | pinnacles, arched openings, and an elaborately- 

Mr. Smith directed attention to the importance | carved balustrade. The framing of timber is to 
of surface-sand in the manufacture of bricks, | be entirely covered with a weight of 120,000 kilo- 
without which mortar would never properly | grammes of lead. This great work will be defini- 
adhere. The material of all brick-earth con- | tively terminated in the first months of next year. 





tained a certain quantity of alkali, which formed | 
a vitreous glaze when the brick was put into the | 
fire. If sand were placed on the outside of the | 
brick it joined with the alkali in the mortar, and | 
operated so as to bind the whole structure.* 

After some further conversation the proceed- | 
ings terminated. | 
The next and concluding meeting of the session | 


will take place on Monday week, the 13th inst. | 





WORKS IN PARIS, 

Tue Abbé Lamazon has just published an 
account of the new spire of the Paris cathedral of 
Notre Dame, a short notice of which appeared in | 
the Builder, page 312. He says, “The spire, | 
built of wood, and covered with lead, dates from 
the commencement of the thirteenth century, as | 
is proved positively by the remains of the central 
rafter, and of a capital which belonged evidently 
to that period. It was unfortunately demolished 
in 1797.” The general restoring of the cathedral 
was projected, and the plans approved of, for the 
first time, in 1845, by the Superior Administra- 
tion, then brought forward and _ reconsidered 
under the present Government in 1853: both of 
the projects included the rebuilding of the spire, 
imteresting in a twofold point of view—one of 
architectural tradition, the other on account of 
its proportions. The rebuilding was postponed 
till the present time, when further postponement 
would be impossible, as will be seen at once. The | 
height being 45 métres from the ridge of the roof, | 
which is 91 métres from the pavement, it could | 
not be raised without properly repairing and | 
securing the arches; or, in other words, recon- | 
structing the base of thespire. During the alter- 
ations in the cathedral now in progress, the archi- 
tect can avail himself of the opportunity of taking 
possession of as much of the interior as he wishes 
for the necessary dispositions as regards the 
stability of this structure. The timber. work was 
commenced last August : the first pieces were laid 
om the 14th February, and at present all the wood 
is up in its place, from which an idea can be 
formed of the outline when finished. This steeple, 
instead of rising abruptly from the roof, as is the 
case with those of the Amiens and Orleans cathe- 
* Mr. Smith has since addressed the following letter to 
the hon, secretary :— 

“What I said last evening about bricks and their 
manufacture, being rather of a scientific or chemical ten- 
dency, I am fearful may be misinterpreted, or not cor- 
rectly stated; therefore the following is something like 
my meaning. A general practice with the hand-brick- 
maker is to sprinkle dry sand in the mould every time 
previously to filling it with moist clay. No doubt this 
plan prevents the inconvenience of the clay adhering to 
the mould: if this were its only use, any other dry fine- 
grained powder might answer the same purpose; but I 
have good reason to believe that the sand, being quartz 
or silicious grains, performs a more important part in the 
manufacture of good bricks :— 

Ist. In the process of burning, the flinty sand forms a 
chemical union with the potash or soda of the clay; for 
ail clay contains more or less of alkaline matter in its 
natural state. This vitreous connection fixes the sand 
firmly to the surface of the brick. 

2nd. In a building, the lime attaches itself securely to 
the sand, which is already fastened to the brick in the 
seme manner that good, sharp, silicious sand, mixed with 
a certain quantity of quick lime, after a lengthened period, 
will become hard solid mortar. 

As far as the material alone is concerned, there is but 
little difference between tiles and bricks: the former are | 
not generally manufactured with a sprinkling of sand 
externally, and it is well known that a pantiled roof 
cannot be permanently pointed with mortar: after two 
or three years the pointing falls out, separating com- 
pietely from the tiles, leaving them almost as free from | 
mortar as if the process of pointing had never been per- 
formed. On this principle, verified by numerous experi 
ments, | do not consider that any machine can make | 
really good bricks, unless it has some fit and proper 
method of putting a sufficient quantity of good hard sand 


wnt Surface of the article while the clay is in a plastic 





| with supports covered with copper by the galvano- 
| plastic process, instead of being of cast-iron—are 
|to be placed at the road points of the Barriére 


In the Place du Chatelet, under the shade 
of the plantation of the chestnut trees of last year, 
round the fountain of the Palmier, seats of a 
handsome design have been furnished to the Paris 
loungers, adapted also for the Boulevarts and 
other promenades of the capital. They are of 
wood, double-seated, with a back, and supported 
on two feet of cast-iron, ornamented with the 
arms of Paris. Twenty-eight similar seats—but 


de l’Etoile, where the works of transformation 
are advancing marvellously. 

The improvements of the “ Place du Louvre ” 
are now drawing towards completion. The 
“Mairie” of the fourth arrondissement, built 
so as to imitate the massive porch, the orna- 
mental gable, and grouping of the rear-buildings 
of the St. Germain de l’Auxerrois Church, is 
finished, as are also the Presbytery and the Acci- 
dent Hospital (maison de secours), annexed to it 
in the direction of the Rue de l’Arbre Sec. As 
to the steeple in the course of erection, to fill up 
the space between the two buildings, it is very 
far advanced. The design is intended to give to 
the religious monument an effect of grandeur by 
counterbalancing the overwhelming effect of the 


high houses at the angles of the “ Place,” which | 


tend to diminish the original importance of the 
Church. 





BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS IN 
IRELAND. 


At Belfast our correspondent reports all to be 


liberal supply of gas, at night, would be a deside- 
ratum. The two bas-reliefs for the panels of the 
Wellington testimonial, Pheenix-park, Dublin, in 
progress for some time, respectively at the studios. 
of Messrs. Joseph Kirk, R.H.A., and Mr. Farrell, 
are ready for casting, which operation is to be 
performed at Woolwich. They are both 35 feet in 
length by 8 feet in height, figures life size; the 
one representing the Siege of Seringapatam, and 
the other the Termination of the Battle of Water- 
loo, when the Marquis of Anglesey’s leg was 
shattered by the last eannon-shot. Both works 
fully sustain the reputation of these gentlemen. 

At lower Gardiner-street, at rear of National 
Model Schools in said city, a new building, with 
red brick front and Scotch stone dressings, and 
intended for practising schools, has been erected 
under the direction of the architect to the Board 
of Works; Mr. John Nolan the builder. Cost 
about 6,0002. 

A new bridewell and court-house, to be built at 
Newport, county Tipperary, are by the 
Board of Superintendence of Nenagh gaol; and 
tenders are invited. 

The committee of the proposed Protestant Hall 
and Sunday School Institute, at Waterford, have 
obtained plans and specifications for the building. 

The directors of the Dungarvan Gas Company 
will declare the contractor for their new works on 
the 10th inst. 

Extensive alterations and additions are to be 
made to the County-court House at Langford. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS CONVERSAZIONE. 


THE second conversazione held by the Society 
of Arts during the present session took place om 
Saturday evening, at the South Kensington 
Museum. The entire range of buildings was. 
thrown open, including the Educational Depart- 
ment, the Sheepshanks’ Gallery, and the Orna- 
mental Art Museum, as well as the new rooms 
recently constructed for the reception of the 
Vernon and Turner collections, and about 3,000 
persons filled it. 

The Museum of Patented Inventions was also 
open to visitors, by permission of the Commis- 
sioners of Patents. The band of the 1st Cold- 
stream Guards enlivened the meeting. 

Mr. Wentworth Dilke, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, received every visitor, by name, during 
the evening, and Mr. Le Neve Foster, the secre- 
tary, took all the means in his power to add to the 
pleasures of the visitors. Mr. Harry Chester, and 
other leading members of the Society, also assisted 
in obtaining “a success.” 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 





bustle and activity in the building line. In the 
neighbourhood of Holywood at one side, and the 
Queen’s College at the other, domestic structures 


Scarborough. — New baths were opened here 
for public use on 23rd April. The buildings 


are springing up, and green fields become studded are in the Saracenic style of architecture, and have 
with red-brick villas, cottages, lodges, &e. In the a Mooresque water-tower and dome, besides a 
latter locality especially material improvements minareted chimney-shaft. The sea front has a 
take place, and a handsome terrace, in Eliza- | succession of Moorish arches, in red and white 
bethan style, is being finished, immediately oppo- | brieks, and stone pilasters and dressings, inlaid 
site the college front. Mr. Jackson is the archi- | with encaustic tiles. The whole of the building is 
tect, Mr. Connor the builder. Stone dressings covered with glass. The entrance is through a 
and tall terra-cotta chimney shafts, by Wilks, of porch opening from the Sands and Bland’s Cliff. 
Leeds, have been introduced. What a pity the | ‘The principal area of the building is occupied by a 
college is so near the road; 50 feet farther back room, 40 feet high, 56 feet long by 50 feet wide, and. 
would have been a desideratum. ‘containing a tidal swimming-bath of tepid sea- 

In Eglinton and Lonsdale streets, &c. houses water, and fitted with dressing -boxes for fifty 
are being built with rapidity. Additions are bathers. There is also a ladies plunge-bath, and 
being made to the terminus of the Belfast and hot, cold, shower, and slipper baths, both of sea 
County Down Railway, a structure of bold Roman and fresh water, with arrangements for vapour 
character, and a feature of interest in the town, and other medicated baths. The baths are lighted 


of sanitary improvement in this town, and a more 


nearly facing the custom-house, at opposite sides 
of the quay. 

The new Ulster Bank in Waring-street, Mr. 
Hamilton, architect (already described), pro- | 


entirely from the top. The company’s engineer 1s 
Mr. J. F. Fairbank, of Scarborough, from whose 
designs the buildings were erected. 

Lincoln.—The committee appointed by the 


gresses, the level of main entablature being nearly city council to consider the question of establishing 
reached; and the new house for the Bank of public baths in Lincoln, have unanimously re- 


Ireland, in Donegal-place, Mr. Symes, architect, a | 
less elaborate and expensive structure than the 
Ulster, is built to level of first-floor, and portion 
of front cut stonework set. 

The church at Ballymacarrett, over the Queen’s- 
bridge, is to be enlarged. The Calder fountain is 
completed in Queen-square; it forms partly a 
drinking-fountain. Belfust has taken the initia- 
tive in this regard, and a trough for animals. 

A noble mansion in the suburbs for Mr. Batt, 
has been designed by Messrs. Lanyon and Lynn, 
and various works are being commenced, whieh 
will contribute additional importance to the town. 
We wish that with the raising of palaces, the 
razing of filthy courts and alleys, whence pesti- 
ferons exhalations emanate, spreading disease 
around, were simultaneous. There is much need 


solved to recommend the corporation to undertake 
the establishment of public baths under the pro- 
visions of the Act passed for that purpose ; and 
that, to defray the cost, a rate be levied according 
to the lighting and paving assessment. The ex- 
pense of erecting the baths, it is said, could be 
defrayed by a rate of 8d. in the pound. 

Lowestoft.—The first stone of a new townhall 
has been laid here. The contractors are Messrs. 
John Newson, Thomas Swatman, and Daniel 
Turner. 

Birmingham.—The statue of the late Mr. 
Thomas Attwood, erected at the top of Stephen- 
son-place, will be formally inaugurated on the 7th 
of June, the anniversary of the day on which the 
Reform Bill of 1832 received the Royal assent. 

Dudley.—The chief stone of the New Connection 





Methodist Schools at Rose-hill, Dudley, has been 
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laid by the member for the borough, H. B., Southampton.—The alterations for the purpose | talked-of improvement to the College boundary 


Sheridan, esq. 


When erected, the building will of enlargening and deepening the inner dock at | seems now likely to resolve itself into a tangible 


furnish the largest room in the town, capable of | the port of Southampton are now completed, at | shape, for we hear that possibly there may be a 


accommodating public assemblies, being 26 feet 


jan estimated cost of 50,000/. This dock now 


| short cut to Nassau-street from Great Brunswick- 


longer than the Lamecasterian school-room, and | oecupies an “area of 10 acres, and the depth of | street effected across the Park ; and the segmental 


nearly the same breadth, and will possess several 


| water is 30 feet. It is capable of giving quay 


| area in front removed ix toto. Should this be in 


places of ingress and egress. Mr. Wiggington is| berths to 16 of the largest screw steam ships | a judicious position, and the proposed bridge at 
the architect, and Mr. Millward the builder. The | afloat. Ranged around are extensive warehouses | the Custom House be thrown across the Liffey, it 
new building would be 84 feet by 32 feet, 16 feet | and vaults; deal yards; grain floors; secommo- | would bring the inhabitants of a portion of the 
from the floor te the spring of the roof; and | dation for emigrants; and other arramgements to | north side, and the southern thoroughfares, within 
capable of accommodating, in the large school- | meet the increase of trade at this port. Cranes | a closer approach by at least a quarter of an hour. 
room, 600 children; in addition to which there | are fitted all around; and a tramway traverses | At Rathmines and Rathgar a new town, with all 
will be other side-rooms and vestries, capable of | both the inner and tidal dock, having communi- | the business requisites, is rapidly springing up. 


accommodating 200 children more. The site cost 
5407. and the building contract was 1,030/.; 
which, with gas-fittings and furniture, amounts 
to about 1,700/. 

Dorchester.—The inhabitants, says the local 
Chronicle, are gratified at the great success that 
has attended the boring for water here. The 
present yield of the well is no less than 320,000 
gallons daily, or more than three times as much 
as the population can consume. The pumps throw 
from 10,000 to 13,000 gallons per hour. 

Swansea.—The old town of Swansea of late 
years has been completely metamorphosed, says 
the Cambrian. An inhabitant of the place seven 
years since would scarcely recognize it now, with 
its many additional public buildings, its handsome 
private dwellings in the neighbourhood, and its 
wonderfully-increased area. The Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, the Sailors’ Chapel, Post- 
office, Custom-house, and Grammar-school, are 
enumerated as among the list of public institutions 
which have sprung into existence during the past 
few years. And we have every reason, it con- 
tinues, to expect that the next seven years will 
be equally progressive as the past: other public 
institutions and buildings will be added, and the 
whole town be still greatly improved in appear- 
ance. The first public building to which we would 
refer is the new Harbour Offices, proposed to be 
erected by the Harbour Trustees. Some time 
since a premium of 25/. was offered for the best 
design. Several architects sent in plans, and 
ultimately that of Mr. Gribble, of London, was 
pronounced by the committee the best. Then we are 
to have a new bank in Swansea, to be erected by 
the Glamorganshire Banking Company, in Temple- 
street, upon the old site of the Bank of England. 
A premium of 25/. has also been offered for the 
best plans in this instance. In Goat-street a new 
Jewish synagogue is being erected. Then again 
the poor paupers will no longer be cooped up in 
their present badly-arranged, ill-ventilated, and 


dilapidated house. A new building has, after much | 
opposition and many difficulties, just been sanc- | 
tioned, and will now be speedily commenced. And | 


let us hope that the next seven years will not pass 
away without seeing a commodious public hall 
erected. This is emphatically the want of the 
town at present. It has been repeatedly urged 
through our columns. There is also a movement 
lately set on foot for the erection of commodious 
baths and washhouses. In private shops and 
dwellings, it is almost impossible to go through a 
single street without witnessing either the erection 
of new houses or improvements in the present 
shops. Scores, nay hundreds, of new houses have 
lately sprung up in the outlying districts; and 
villas and mansions of private gentlemen have 
been recently erected in the neighbourhood of 
Fynone, the Clifton of Swansea. 

Salisbury.—The new market-house for Salis- 
bury has been opened. Its site is at the west end 
of the market-place, fronting east, and extending 
back to the Avon. The front is of stone, and the 
remainder of white and red brick. It is entered 
by three arched gateways. The building consists 
of a clear floor lighted with direct day-lights 
through a roof chiefly composed of glass. The 
sides have stores over their entire length, capable 
of holding 2,800 quarters of grain, and these stores 
or galleries are also lighted from the roof. The 
internal dimensions are front 73 feet, sides 168 
feet. The front central position, to be used as a 
corn exchange, is in extent 80 feet by ‘37 feet 
wide, or about 3,000 feet, and this space is calcu- 
lated to accommodate 600 sample sacks. One of 
the main recommendations of the project was 
that a railway should be made from the Great- 
Western and South-Western lines in Fisherton, 
to run completely into the Market-house. This 
has been done as far as regards the last-named 
line, and a narrow and broad gauge line of rails 
laid down, so that cattle or merchandise sent by 
either of the four railways which ran into the 
city can be brought into the centre of the town 
by railway. The capital authorised by the Com- 
pany’s Act, to be raised in shares of 25/. each, for 
carrying out the undertaking, was 12,000/. 


| cation with nearly all parts of England without | 


| break of gauge. The arrangements have been 
| completed under the superintendence of Mr. 
Giles, engineer to the Dock Company. 
Blandford.—The municipal authorities of 
| Blandford have erected a Corn Exchange for the 
transaction of business at the weekly markets, and 
| for public assemblies. The site is at the rear of 
|the Town Hall, where formerly 
| butchers’ stalls, which have now been removed to 
the space underneath the Hall fronting the prin- 
| cipal street. There are two entrances to the 
| Exchange, one from the Market Place, and the 
| other from Salisbury Street. The principal ap- 
| proach is under the Town Hall, through two large 
| folding doors filled with roll plate glass. Entered 
| th these is an apartment, 75 feet long, by 
| 36 feet wide, and 30 feet high to the centre of 
| the ceiling. The roof is of elliptical form, and is 
divided into six bays by carved and mounted ribs. 
| The centre part of the ceiling from end to end to 
| the width of 12 feet is filled with roll plate glass. 
| Facilities for ventilation are also introduced in 
|the ceiling. The place, it is said, is not well 
| suited for public oratory. The Town Hall itself 
‘has been renovated, and is now reached by an 
| open staircase close to the entrance of the Corn 
| Exchange. The whole of the works and fittings 
| have been designed by Mr. J. B. Green, and car- 
‘ried out under his superintendence. Mr. A. H. 
Green was the builder. 
Halifax.—The plans for the new Town Hall 
for Halifax have been under inspection in the 
| New Assembly Rooms. They have been prepared 
by Mr. Stevenson, the borough engineer. The 
style of the proposed building is Roman. The 
plans show the edifice with and without a 
tower and dome, which would reach to a height 
of 120 feet from the level of the street. The site 
of the building is being excavated. The plans 
will shortly be submitted to the Town Council. 








THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 
THE annual exhibition of this institution is now 
| open at Dublin, and contains several works of the 
| Belgian school as well as many by English and 
| Irish artists of considerable merit. The chief 
|feature of attraction is a large picture, “ The 
| Nativity,” by P. Yon Schendell, valued at 1,200. 
| wherein a striking effect of torchlight is produced. 
| It is, however, much to be regretted that the 
| architectural display at these exhibitions is so 
|meagre, and for the sake of art it might be 
| desirable that there were even fewer subjects. The 
| present, with only one or possibly two exceptions, 
| does not reflect credit either on the Dublin archi- 
tects or their draughtsmen, though their capa- 
bilities are well known. We question if there 
|may not be some lack of encouragement and of 
| good understanding between the profession and 
the Academy. On the whole, however, the exhi- 
bition is attractive. 


i 


| 








IMPROVEMENT OF DUBLIN. 


WE are told by the Belfast Daily Mercury 
'that “the respected firm of Messrs. Sheils and 
| Scott (for upwards of thirty-five years known in 
| Dublin), with a view of meeting their increasing 
| trade, are removing to a more extensive concern 

in the centre of the metropolis; and from the last 
{number of the Dublin Builder it appears their 
establishment in Westmoreland-street is being 
| attractively fitted up from designs and plans by 
| Mr. J. J. Lyons, architect.” 

We may add that there are few cities of equal 
importance and commercial status in the British 
empire making greater progress—at least exter- 
nally—in the application of architectural features 
to business-houses than is Dublin. In the street 
above mentioned, as also in Graften-street, College- 
green, Dame-street, Henry and Mary-streets, c. 
several new and handsome fronts have been intro- 
duced, and others are being commenced. A new 
bank, for the Provincial Banking Company, will 
soon occupy the place of the Irish Institution and 
adjoining houses in College-street ; and the long- 





stood the | 





CANCER HOSPITAL, BROMPTON. 


Tue foundation-stone of the proposed hospital 
(for cancer, at Brompton, nearly opposite the Con- 
sumption Hospital, was laid on Monday afternoon 
by Miss Burdett Coutts, in the presence of a 
| numerous company. 

This charity was commenced in a smal! house in 
Cannon-row, Westminster, in the year 1851, and 
has been growing ever simce. We learn from the 
daily papers that the building is to consist of a 
central compartment capable of holding sixty 
| patients, with wings; but it is the central portion 
only that will for the present be proceeded with. 
“The building, when complete, will present a 
frontage of 130 feet to the Fulham-road, and a 
depth of 50 feet, surrounded by an area of 10 feet, 
securing to the building the means of convenient 
external communication and ventilation. The 
building will be constructed of plain white Suffolk 
bricks, with a sparing use of stone dressings. 
There will be also bands of red bricks with key- 
stone and cornices. The lower story will be 
10 feet high, and contaim the usual domestic 
offices ; whilst the principal or ground floor will 
be 14 feet in height. This will be approached 
by a flight of steps, and contain the hall and 
staircase, with the clerks’ and secretary’s offices, 
apartments for the medical officers, and a ward for 
patients, 41 feet by 20 feet. On the first story 
there are to be three wards, 41 feet by 20 feet, 
with rooms for the matron, nurses, &c. These 
will communicate with staircases and corridors, 
the whole of which, throughout the building, will 
be of stone. An additional story, in the central 
portion of the building, will also afford farther 
accommodation for patients.” Messrs. Lawrence 
are the builders, at a cost of about 7,000/. 





| THE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT. 


| Lorp Happo has erected a drinking-fountain 
near Chesterfield’s-walk, Blackheath. The Com- 
missioners of the Royal Hospital should erect 
another in Greenwich-park, near their well-known 
reservoir. 

A stone fountain, the gift of Mr. John Dinham, 
merchant, Exeter, has been opened to the public 
of that city. The donor expresses his intention 
of presenting several others, of iron, similar in 
appearance to the pillar letter-boxes, and like them 
to be placed at the corners of the streets. 

Newark is to have a drinking-fountain, which 
is to be placed in a central place in the town. 

A drinking-fountain has been erected at White- 
haven by the Rechabites, or temperance society, 
of that town. 

At Nottingham, a double drinking-fountain 
forming the base of the clock-tower im connection 
with the police lodge, is now being erected wpon 
the recreation-ground of this town. The basins 
are composed of aquatic plants and shells. It was 
designed by Mr. C. H. Edwards, architect ; and 
is being executed by Messrs. Ransome and Co. the 
Silicious Stone Company. 








Sir: I saw in your valuable paper this morning 
the spirit shown in London for public fountains, 
and went to the fountain on Aberdeen-quay, 
invented by Mr. Fidler, for man and beast. I hope 
you will not forget the horse. I saw this morn- 
ing twenty-seven horses drinking in ten minutes. 
It is on a new plan: it has nospill-water, although 

/it runs constantly. The people on the quay in- 
|formed me, that on the Queen’s birthday there 
|were two silver taps, without chains, at the 
| fountains, uninjured, although 10,000 people drank 
jout of them on that day. There are galvanized 
ladles, with chains, at present.—G. 5. 





Tae Worxsop Svurverorsnir.—Mr. W. Me 
| Landsborough, of Otley, says the Leeds Intel- 
| lingencer, was elected surveyor to the Worksop 
Local Board of Health, on the 16th, and an Asso- 
ciate of the Institute of Civil Engineers on the 
24th May. 
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TWELFTH-CENTURY SCULPTURE: ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, BROMPTON. 
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7 SCULPTURE IN THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ii MUSEUM. 
i THE annexed sketches represent two casts aad 





ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, MARGARET- | only the most beautiful, bat the most vigorous, 
STREET, REGENT-STREET. thoughtful, and original among them all; and 


Tue church of All Saints in Margaret-street, the this, not only because it is a work on which great 
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conventionalized sculpture of the twelfth century |corner-stone of which was laid so long ago as | €Xpense has been lavished, but becanse every- 


in the Architectural Museum at Brompton, to | 1850, was consecrated by the Bishop of London 


lon Saturday, the 28th of May. 


which I would direct your readers’ attention. 
ARTIST. 





CONVERSAZIONE OF THE INSTITUTION 
OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Mr. Locke, as president of the Institution, 
received the members and a large number of 
guests distinguished in science, art, and litera- 
ture, on Tuesday evening last. 

Among the things exhibited were Wheatstone’s 
domestic telegraph, worked by the new patent 
wire of the Messrs. Silver ; and a number of photo- 
graphs of the Egyptian railway, the carriages, and 
engines. There were specimens of cast steel and 
puddle of Bessemer’s and other Liverpool pro- 
cesses; Colt’s, Dean’s, and Lancaster’s revolvers; 
the model of a breakwater; one of Bishop-Rock 
Lighthouse, Scilly Islands; and other works, 
besides some excellent paintings and marble busts. 

To describe one of these re-unions, however, is 
to describe all. “It is ten years,” said a friend 
we ran against on the staircase, fresh from Italy, 
“since I was at a conversazione here; but there, 
on the very same spot, stood the president and 
the secretary, to bow to me when I went in; 
there are the same old faces about, and, I was 
going to say, the same old coats,—at any rate, no 
difference is perceptible ; there is the same click- 
click, chop-chop, and chatter going on in the 
theatre, amongst the machinery ; and I am now 
going down to take exactly the fellow sandwich 
and glass of sherry of those I took ten years ago 
under precisely the same circumstances.” Our 
moralizing friend was right. We are a wonder- 
fully persistent people. 





OPENING OF GALLERIES OF ART IN THE EVEN- 
Inc. — We regret to learn that the National 
Gallery trustees decline to allow the pictures about 
to be temporarily deposited at the Brompton 
Museum to be exhibited to the public in the 
evening. The intimation given to the Council of 
the Society of Arts was that these pictures “ will 
necessarily continue subject to the arrangements 


which have hitherto been invariably observed at 
the National Gallery.” 


Our readers are 
already tolerably well informed as to the building. 
A plan of it, and view of the exterior, with some 
descriptive particulars, were given in our volume 
for 1853.* The west window by M. Gerente, the 
frescoes by Mr. Dyce, and other portions of the 
work, have been described and commented on 
at various times, and last week we printed some 
general observations by a correspondent on the 
whole. In our present number we give a view 
of the interior, looking eastward from the north 
side. The general contractor was Mr. Kelk; 
the carving was undertaken by Mr. Myers; 
Measrs, O’Connor executed the stained glass in the 
clerestory windows, and Mr. Potter, of South 
Molton-street, the handsome grills in the chancel, 
and the rest of the metal-work. Mr. R. H. 
Norris, by whom some of the woodwork was 
carved, was clerk of the works in the first instance, 
under the architect, Mr. Butterfield. 

The most munificent contributor towards the 
erection of the church appears to have been 
Mr. Henry Tritton, the banker, who gave, it is 
said, as much as 30,0007. The whole control of 
‘the expenditure, and the direction of the works, 
jhowever, have devolved on Mr. Alexander J. 
| Beresford Hope, who has also contributed a very 
large sum of money. The cost of the baptistery 
|was paid by the Marquis of Sligo, and a portion 
of the stained glass in the south aisle was fur- 
nished by the Ladies Howard, daughters of the 
Earl of Wicklow, and by the Rey. W. Upton 
Richards, the incumbent. 








Srr,—Your readers ought to be obliged to 
“F. A. M.” for calling their attention to this 
magnificent work. It is a building to which in 
every way artists will owe so much in times to 
come, that we ought to be very hearty and un- | 
grudging in our thanks to Mr. Butterfield for 
'what he has accomplished. For myself, I must 
say that, though I have a rather large acquaint- 
ance with English and foreign works executed 
| since the revival of Pointed art, I cannot hesitate 
for an instant in allowing that this church is not 








'me to write to you. 





| * Vol. XI. p. 56. 


where, even to the smallest detail, the hand of the 
artist is conspicuous. Nothing has been neglected, 
nothing left to chance, or to the accidental skiil 
or taste of an assistant. And this leads me tothe 
point in “F. A. M.’s” letter which has induced 
He finds fault with the 
painting on the groining, the gilding of the ribs, 
and the stained glass; and, agreeing as I do with 
him on these points, I am surprised that he should 
not have felt it to be impossible that they could 
be the work of Mr. Butterfield. The truth is, 
that these portions of the work have been executed 
without the architect’s control, and, I believe I 
may say, in opposition to his views; and it is 
most deeply to be regretted that where so much 
noble liberality has been shown by the founders in 
their attempt to produce as perfect a building as 
possible, there should also have been shown a 
want of that true discrimination which leads most 
men who know much about art, when they have 
found an able artist, to leave him unfettered, and 
to do nothing at any rate in opposition to his 
views and advice. The gilding of the groining 
ribs and the yellow glass which has been put in 
the clerestory of the chancel are such serious 
blemishes to the general effect of the building, that 
I think we may take it for granted that, in a very 
short space of time, the guardians of the church 
will alter at least these features in complianee 
with Mr. Butterfield’s views. 

On one point on which “ F. A. M.” is silent let 
me say a few words. If, as I suppose, we all 
agree, all the arts ought to go hand-in-hand ; then 
the great care bestowed on the musical services at 
All Saints’ is a matter for especial commendation. 
As every architect feels distressed when he finds 
the building he has reared with much care for the 
service of Almighty God condemned to be served 
by those who do not appreciate the equal loveliness 
of sounds and forms, so I think we may well con- 
gratulate one who has just finished so noble a work 
in handing it over to those who evidently know 
so well how best to use it, filling its walls with 
noble melodies and music of the most carefully 
executed kind, whilst they have the satisfaction 
of using a building whose acoustic qualities seem 
to be at least as good as its artistic. 

Grorce Epmcunp STREET. 
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COMPETITION. 


Blackburn Workhouse.—At a meeting of the 
Building Committee, held on Saturday last, in 
the Board-room, Mr. Thomas Clough in the chair, 
the report of Mr. John Withers, C.E. was received. 
He had been appointed by the Board of Guardians 
te examine the plans submitted for competition 
(nine in number), and to report the three best and 


Society, expressing his hope that the funds would: the school. The builder is Mr. G. Punnet, of 
be largely contributed to during the year—a hope Tunbridge. The style is Early English A Flam- 
in which we felly concur. | boyant wheel window will ornament the front 
and there will be a bell turret. Accommodation 


DEES SRR IES see ee will be provided for 250 persons. The estimated 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. cost of the building is about 2,0007. One of the 


Wisbech.—A new Baptist chapel has been | niches will have a statue of Sir Andrew Judde, the 
erected here. The material is stone. The edifice | founder of the school. 








suitable plans for the proposed building. Mr. 
Withers selected the following: — First best, 
“ Utilis;” second best, “Candour;” third best, 
“Chorlton good; Blackburn better.” The report 
was ordered to be printed, and each guardian, 
both elected and ea officio, supplied with a copy, 
prior to the decision of the board. Mr. William 
Stones, builder, was instructed to take the three 
approved plans, and furnish the committee with 
the estimated cost of the erection of each design. 





ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 


Te annual meeting of this society was held 
on Friday evening, May 27th, at the Rooms of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, which 
had been as usual kindly placed by the couneil at 
the disposal of the committee. Mr. W. G. Haber- 
shon took the chair; and, after the usual prelimi- 
nary proceedings, the report of the committee was 
read by the Hou. Secretary, Mr. H. R. Newton. 
After noticing the publication of the twenty-four 
plates of illustrations for the year 1857-8; that 
six plates were ready for the 1838-9 just expired, 
and that six more were in hand, it stated that the 
letter D of the text of the Dictionary, for the same 
year, was far advanced towards completion,— 


“Which will enable the subscribers, with the letter C 
and the illustrations to C and D, to complete the second 
volume of the Dictionary, for which a title-page and a 
list of contents will be published with the ensning part. 

It is hoped that the entire publications forthe year end- 
ing April, 1959, will be completed by the end of June. 

The committee, in acecordanee with the statement in 
last report, are making arrangements with the Architec- 
tural Union Company, for renting an office, &c. at No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Hanover-square, to receive the floating 
stock of the society, which has become sufficiently 
valuable to render it expedient to effect an insurance 
upon it. 

The committee have the pleasure of announcing that 
Mr. T. Bellamy, one of the earliest members, has marked 
his satisfaction of the manner in which the last illustra- 
tions were exeeuted, by a donation of two guineas to the 
Illustrative Fund. 


The committee have to announce also, that the hon. 


secretary for correspondence for the past year regrets 
= he will be unable further to perform the duties of his 
office. 

After due acknowledgment of his service, they have the 
saws of recommending Mr. A. Cates to this important 
office. 

In consequence of certain inconveniences arising in the 
use of a double year in each balance-sheet, that is, making 
each year run half-way into the next, the committee have 
come to a determination to recommend for adoption this 
evening, that the current year, or twelfth of the society, 
be made to conclude on December 31, 1859; the sub- 
scription for the period, as well as the amount of publi- 
cations, being just the same as if the year had ended on 
April 30, 1860. Should this resolution be adopted, the 
current or twelfth year of the society will have com- 
menced on the Ist May inst. and will terminate on the 
31st December. 


The Report concluded by referring to the influ- 
ential and strenuous support of the architectural 
press in urging the public and the profession to 


assist in the objects of the Society, by acknowledg- | 


ing the obligations of the Society for the ready 


and valuable assistance afforded by those who are | 
in any way applied to for information for the pur- 


oses of the publications ; and urging an increas . 2 : = 
poses of the publicati Bing : ased | ragetono ordinarily used, with dress stones for | at a cost of about 900/. The plans were prepared 


support towards effecting the early completion o 
the Dictionary. 

The balance-sheet for the year 1857-8 showed a | 
balance in hand of 88/. owing to the payment of | 
the arrears; and the accounts for 1858-9, after a | 
payment. of 58/. for the works in hand, show a| 
balance of about 260. for the liabilities. As this 
sum is not sufficient to meet the expenses incurred, 
the members are requested to forward their sub- 
scriptions in arrear immediately. 


The chairman, before putting the question of 
the adoption of the report, commented upon the | 
great value of the works in hand, and urged that | 
all who were interested in the profession should | 
exert their influence to obtain more liberal support ; 
and that during the ensuing year he should him- 
self endeavour to add many names to the list, to 
assist. in bringing the Dictionary to an early com- 
pletion, and hoped each member would do the 
same. After a few remarks made by the members 
present, votes of thanks were passed to the com- 
mittee and the officers, and Mr. A. Cates was 
requested to undertake the duties of honorary 
secretary for correspondence. 


At the end of the evening the chairman handed 
two guineas to the secretary as a donation to the 





was built by Mr. John Batterham, from designs | Worplesdon.—Burgham Church, Worplesdon 
| by Mr. R. B. Dawbarn. The cost is about 4,000/. | has been consecrated. The site is not far from 
Cambridge.—Since our last. notice of the resto- | the London-road, and about two miles from Guild- 
| rations at St. Edward’s Church, says the Cambridge} ford. The chapel is a modernized Gothic struc- 
| Chronicle, the paint and whitewash have been! ture, erected from designs of Mr. H. Woodyer, ot 
| entirely scraped off from the piers and arches, and) Bramley, by Mr. Swayne, of Guildford, at an esti- 
| those portions which had been so recklessly cut | mate of 8987. and the total expense incurred in 
| away in erecting the pews and galleries have been connection with it is 1,200/. of which about 2002. 
carefully restored. Yet what has been discarded | is still required. The exterior isof Bargate stone, 


in the interior has been perpetuated on the exte- | 
rior, and while considerable expense has been very | 
judiciously incurred in removing paint and white- 


faced with Bath stone, and it is surmounted by a 
tiled turret. The interior walts are of chalk stone, 
and the aisle of the nave is paved with tiles, the 


| wash abominations from pier and arch, the | fleerof the communion consisting of a tesselated 
wretched compo which covers the tower has been | pavement of tiles. The side windows of the 
| “furbished up,” and made more conspicuous than | chancel are ornamented with pillars, and in the 
ever. The floor of the church has been levelled | east is a Gothic window : at the opposite end is an 
throughout, and dryness and stability secured by | 1 wheel window. The pulpit is of chalk 
a good layer of concrete. The whole of this im- | stone, and the reof and benehes of brown stained 
proved area has been refitted with open sittings timber. The nave measures 75 feet by 25 feet, 
of solid oak: they are plain even to baldness, but | and the chancel 26 feet by 16 feet, and there is 
the state of the funds is said not to have allowed | aceommodation for a congregation of 152 persons. 
any money to be spent in superfluous ornamenta-| Glousester.—The foundation-stone of St. Peter's 
tion. The seats are disproportionately wide. A | Roman Catholic Church, Gloucester, has been laid. 
window, in the style of the middle of the four- | The arehitect is Mr. G. R. Blount, of London, and 
teenth century, bas just been inserted in the east! Messrs, Wingate, of Gloucester, are the builders. 
end of the south aisle, and offers a very eligible | The new church will be in the Decorated Gothic 
opportunity to any wealthy parishioner to display | style, and will aeeommodate about 700 persons. 
| his taste and munificence, by filling it with stained |The church will front Northgate-street, and, 
| glass, as a monument to a departed friend, or a | when completed, will consist of a tower and spire, 
thank-offering for worldly prosperity. This new | nave, aisles, and chaneel, chapel, sacristy, &c. 
window cortrasts in a very marked manner with| Cleredon.—On the 25th ult. the foundation- 
the four recently inserted in the nave aisles, and | stone of Hast Clevedon Chureh was laid by Lady 
causes a feeling of regret that an architect was Elton. The new church will be of the Deeorated 
not consulted about them. The architeet’s designs | style of arebiteeture, of a cruciform plan, with a 
for a west porch and a new west window in the | tower and spire over the choir, and a poreh at the 
tower have been approved of, and these additions | west end. “A friend” has promised a stained~ 
will soon be carried out. The east end is still| glass window for the chancel. The stone em- 
untouched, the numerous engagements of the pleyed isthe native Pennant sandstone, with the 
architect, Mr. G. G. Scott, having hitherto pre-| magnesian limestone of the loeality and Bath 
vented him giving his attention to it. It is pro-| stone, for quoins and dressings. Mr. Giles, of 
posed to fill the great east window with charaete-| Taunton, is the architect. Mesers. Palmer and 
| ristie tracery, to open the lower portion which has | Green, masons, of Clevedon, and Mr. W. Bennett, 
| been blocked up, and to relieve the blank space of | bnilder, of Portishead, are the eontractors. The 


| 
} 


wall behind the altar with carved tabernacle work. | church will seat between 300 and 400 persons. It 
| Lemsford (Hatfield).—A new chureh at Lems- lis built at the cost of Lady Elton, whilst Sir 
| ford Mills has been conseerated. The church | Arthur H. Elton gives the site, and provides the 
| stands close to the entrance to Brocket Park, and | endowment and repairing funds. 

24 miles from Hatfield, upon the land of Earl| Swansea.—Kilvey Chureh has been enlarged 
| Cowper. It was erected by the Countess Cowper | and re-opened. The work was contracted for and 
| and her children, in memory of the late earl, and carried ont by Mr. William Rayner, builder, 
| in fulfilment of a desire often expressed by him to | Swansea, from the designs and under the super- 
erect a church for the inhabitants of the northern | intendenee of Mr. R. Kyrke Penson, architeet. The 
| portion of the parish of Hatfield. The church | additions and alterations have been carried out im 
| consists of a nave, tower, chancel, and vestry. / the Gothic style of the thirteenth and fourteenth 

The nave and tower are in the Early English | centuries. They consist prineipally of a new south 
|style of architecture, and the chancel in the | aisle, a porch projecting from same forming the 
| Decorated style. The upper stage of the tower is/| principal entrance, an enlargement of the pro- 
| filled in with arches which support a perforated | jection at the east end forming the chancel, with 
parapet ; and at the north-east angle of the tower | the introduction of new Bath stone arch. A new 
|a stair-turret rises above the whole. The tower | vestry has also been added, and a new bell-gable 
| has been constructed to bear a spire, which it is| erected. The whole cost of the works will be 
proposed to add at some future period. The east | about 9002. Several new windows in stained glass 
wall of the chancel is occupied by a five-lighted | and imitation painted glass are to be substituted 
window in the Decorated style. The church is | for the present plain windows in various parts of 
built of Ancaster hammer-dressed stone, which is | the church by Mr. Grenfell and his family. 
of a lighter and cleaner colour than the Kentish} Callington.—The church here has been restored, 


the coins, windows, and doors. Internally the|by, and the work carried on under the super- 
church is almost destitute of ornament. The wall | intendence of, Mr. J. Piers St. Aubyn. The pew- 
of the chancel is so entirely filled with windows, | ing, together with the north and west galleries, 
that there is no place for the inscriptions which | have been removed, and open seats of plain Memel 
frequently occupy this position in churches; but | deal substituted. A gain in the number of sittings 
the tables of the ten commandments are displayed | has been the result of this rearrangement, the 
on the sides of the chancel arch. The roof is open total number now being 247. 

timbered, and, like the seats and general fittings,| | Wolverkampton.—The Collegiate Church in 
is of deal, stained. 





The nave and chancel are|this town has for a considerable time been under 
paved with tiles. The church is heated by Messrs. | restoration and repair. The dilapidations were 
Haden aul Company’s apparatus, of Trowbridge. | serious. Several of the arches, says the local 


The chimney of the heating apparatus has been 
designed so as to be ornamental. The church will 
accommodate 240 or 250 persons, including chil- 


Chronicle, had been bloeked up with brickwork, 
and the whole of the interior, including the pillars 
and the carved stone pulpit, tastelessly covered 


dren. Ali the sittings are free. The church is| with plaster and whitewash, which, by repetitions, 
to be called “the Charch of St. John, the Evan- | had become between 1 and 2 inehes thick. Some 
gelist.” A parsonage-house has been erected close | of the windows also were closed, and the capitals 
to the church. The architect is Mr. Brandon, of | of some columns attached to the arches that sup- 
London. The plans have been carried out by Mr. | port the tower had been cut into in order that 
C. N. Foster, of London. large beams might be introduced for some purpose 

Tunbridge. — The foundation-stone of the} not at present perceptible. A flat plaster ceiling 
Grammar School Chapel, Tunbridge, has just|constracted about 8 or 10 feet lower than the 
been laid. The chapel is being erected on a por- | original carved wooden roof, is now removed. The 
tion of the school premises, close to the High- | large gallery at the west-end has been reduced in 
street. The architects are Messrs. Wadmore and| its dimensions, and two windows, hitherto closed, 
Baker, the former of whom is an “old boy” of | now light a part of the church that formerly was 
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dark. Two new lancet windows beneath the 
gallery are fitted with stained-glass figures, repre- 
senting St. Peter and St. Paul, while the large 
stained-glass window above them is the “ Memo- 
rial Window ” to the Duke of Wellington. The 
whole of the plaster and whitewash have been 
cleared away, and the mouldings of the pointed 
arches, the corbels, and the carving of the pulpit, 
are now, as nearly as possible, in their original 
condition. Yet, the restoration producing the 
greatest effect has been the removal of the old 
organ which filled up the upper part of the west 
arch of the tower. A new organ, built by Willis, 
of London, has superseded the old one: its posi- 
tion is above the western arch of the tower. 





CONDITION OF THE THAMES. 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


AT a meeting of the board held on the 27th inst. 
it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Tite, 
seconded by Mr. Leslie, “ That Dr. Hofmann and | 
Dr. Frankland be requested to undertake the | 
duty of advising the board as to the various 
schemes of deodorisation, and the several systems 
of dealing with sewage matter which have been | 
submitted to the board, and as to the best agent 
to be employed for deodorising and neutralising | 
the noxious properties of sewage, at an expense | 
not exceeding 100/. each; that Dr. Miller be re- | 
quested to make a series of observations during | 
the months of June, July, August, and September, | 
upon the temperature and state of the water in| 
the Thames and the docks, and to report thereon | 
to the board at weekly or at shorter intervals, and | 
to advise the board generally as to the most effi- | 
cacious measures for guarding against nuisance or | 

| 





injury to the public health resulting therefrom.” 

Mr. Tite said it was most important that this | 
proposition, for which they were indebted to their | 
chairman, should be carried out forthwith, seeing | 
that if, in addition to the nuisance of last summer, | 
any epidemic might by possibility supervene, the | 
consequences would be most disastrous; and he 
believed that the mischievous influence of. the 
sewage water in the Thames, owing to the increased 
heat of the weather, was already beginning to be | 
felt. 

Mr. Wright supported the motion, and it was 
carried unanimously. 





ASPHALTE FOR FOUNDATION-WALLS. 

Srr,—In reply to your correspondent, “ C. E.”, 
respecting the application of asphalte for founda- 
tion-walls, and the resisting power it has to 
weight, I beg to inform him that, from an expe- 
riment lately made by me upon Messrs. Armani 
and Co.’s patent asphaltic lava, with an “ hydrau- 
lic pressure” on four bricks laid two upon two, 
with the joint reversed, one half jointed with the 
patent asphaltic lava, and the other half jointed 
with Roman cement, I obtained the following 
result:—At 19 tons 2 ewt. one of the bricks 
cracked: at 36 tons to 38 tons the bricks, jointed | 
with asphaltic lava, crumbled on the edges, and 
the cement joints cracked : at 48 tons the asphal- 
tic lava joints held good and perfect when taken 
eut. 

Further, asphalte when properly made, and well 
applied on foundation-walls, will prevent the 
rising of damp; and its durability is known to 
withstand different temperatures. 

A BvILpERr. 





THE BOYS’ INDUSTRIAL HOME. 


Sir :—I have read with intense interest the 
appeal on behalf of the Boys’ Industrial School, 
founded by Mr. Bell, and grieve indeed to 
lvarn that it is likely to fail for want of 
funds. How shameful and lamentable a proof 
of deficiency in the religious and moral feeling 
of our so-called Christian nation! and of those 
especially who have themselves been gratuitously 
educated at Christ Church, the much-perverted 
Royal charity-school of the first Protestant king 
ef England; his most pious, last gift to the 
destitute boyhood of London. His protest from 
the dying bed on which he dictated his wishes to 
Cranmer should surely be heard against this per- 
version. Cruel to his memory, cruel, above all, to 
the objects of his royal sympathy! Was this 
sympathy confined to the boys of his own genera- 
tion, or those immediately succeeding ? Certainly 
not. And if it would have been a proof of 
presumptuous cupidity to have applied the revenues 
of the estates directed by royal bounty for the 
poor to the education of the middle and upper 
classes, the next week, or year, after their conse- 





cannot have less of this debasing spirit in such 
application now. Until, however, restitution can 
be accomplished, let every gentleman who has 
been educated at Christ Church contribute one 
guinea per annum to the Boys’ Industrial Home, 
and every lady who has a son under tuition there, 
collect from each of her friends but 2s, per annum 
in aid of the Boys’ Industrial School, a large and 
certain revenue would thus be realized at an un- 
felt sacrifice, in some measure repaying what has 
been so flagitiously, though, perhaps, inconsider- 
ately, withheld from the proper recipients of the 
royally endowed charity-school. As I never had 
a son educated there, I promise to endeavour to 
collect 1s. per annum each from twenty “a9 
S. E. M. 





THE WASTE LANDS OF DARTMOOR. 
CONVICT LABOUR. 

I reap with much interest the letter of your 
correspondent Mr. Biden (p. 340), on the possi- 
bility of ex.ploying convicts to advantage on waste 
lands. I ask leave, through your columns, to refer 
him for an example to the convict establishment 
at Dartmoor, where it has been in practice for 
some few years. As to the return in point of 
money, I cannot say, as it has not been tested in 
that respect, it having been used principally for 
the reception of invalids, &c.; but the produce of 
agricultural matters, such as grass, turnips, cab- 
bages, &c. has been truly astonishing. I have 
heard of hay being made three times in one year, 
and last year ten or twelve bullocks were fattened 
off the grass, and sold by the prison authorities in 
the neighbouring markets. There are 80,000 
acres of land that might be turned tothe most 
profitable account as far as the nation is concerned, 
and convict labour might be most profitably applied 
to it. A COUNTRYMAN, 

N.B. The South Devon and Tavistock Railway, 
I believe, is to be opened on the 15th instant, 
which will place Dartmoor in communication with 
the Great Western system of railways between 
London and the Land’s End. 





ARCHITECTS REJECTING BAD MATE- 
RIALS: THE TRADESMAN CANNOT 
RECOVER FOR SAME OF THE BUILDER. 

BROMPTON COUNTY COURT. 


Looker v. Topp.—The plaintiff in this action, before 
Mr. Moody, deputy judge, is a tile-maker, of King-ton, 
and the defendant is a builder of King’s-road, Chelsea. 
Mr. W. B. Davies, the solicitor, appeared for the defendant, 
and the plaintiff conducted his own case. 

Mr. Looker said he claimed the sum of 8/. 8s. for 6,000 
plain tiles supplied to defendant's order. 

By Mr. Davies.—Mr. Todd, when he gave the order, 
stated that the tiles were not wanted all at once, but a 
fortnight after he called again and wanted the whole, and 
witness put on extra men to complete the order. There 
was no particular agreement as to the sort of tile required. 


Mr. Todd saw the tiles, and it was possible that witness | 


showed the defendant a sample of one tile perhaps. The 
tiles in court, now produced, are certainly not even, One 
crooked tile would, however, throw the others out, and 
the tiles now shown are picked out. Witnesses firm sup- 
plied the defendant with 6,000, and did their best to com- 
plete the order for 70,000. Received a letter from the 
defendant to the purport, that the architect would not 
pass the tiles. It was Mr. Todd’s carter who fetched the 
tiles, and he threw aside all that appeared defective. 

The plaintiff's foreman swore that the tiles supplied 
were sound and good, and that Mr. Todd's men refused 
what they liked. 

Mr. Davies sa‘d his client had a contract to build some 
large premises in the country, and the architect to the 
building exercised the power invested in him in regard to 
the quality of the materials, by not passing the tiles sup- 
plied by the plaintiff. The tiles were, however, so bad, 
that Mr. Todd, for his own credit’s sake, would not have 
used them, and without the architect’s sanction, his client 
dared not put the tiles on the roof. Under these features 
he contended that the defendant as a builder was entitled 
to a verdict. 

Mr. Todd said some portion of the tiles had been used 
and others given away to mend the roads, The architect 
refused the tiles for fault in their construction. Witness 
really did not know what had been done with the whole 
of the tiles. Believed a thousand had been used on the 


building— certainly not the greater part of the six thou- | 


sand. 

Mr. Charles Luck said he was an architect, and acted 
under the architect to the building in question. Witness 
superintended the erection of the schools, and told the 
defendant’s foreman he should object to the tiles. 

Mr. Thompson, foreman to the defendant, stated that 
after the architect had eondemned the tiles he informed 
Mr. Todd, and the defendant said they were not to be 
used. Heard the defendant tell the plaintiff that the tiles 
were of an inferior quality, and must be removed, 

By the plaintiff.—Had used about 1,000 or 1,500 of the 
straight tiles on the outbuildings and back offices, but 
none on the school. 

The plaintiff here said that he had heard that the 
greatest part of the tiles had been used on the building ; 
but had no witnesses present to prove it; that he had 
made an equitable offer to Mr. Todd, which he had taken 
no notice of. 

The learned judge said the plaintiff must have known 
that the architect was the sole judge of the quality of the 
tiles, and as he ha: rejected them, the defendant had no 
a'ternative but to return the tiles. 





cration to the wants of the utterly necessitous, it 


The plaintiff coatended that the architect’s dictum 





applied only to builders, and not to tradesmen supply- 
ing materials. 

The judge said the plaintiff’s opinion was contrary to 
common sense. Directly the manufacturer received 
notice that an architect had rejected his goods, it was his 
place to remove the materials complained of. If an archi- 
tect unjustly decided, the tradesman had his remedy in 
law. Here the tiles were manifestly uneven. The greatest 
difficulty in the present case was to determine how many 
tiles had been used. As 1,500 had been admitted, be 
thought two-thirds of the bill should be paid. His judg- 
ment would be for 2/. 16s. with costs. 

The plaintiff warmly asked for an adjourament, to pro- 
dace witnesses to prove that the whole of the tiles had 
been used, and were of a good quality. 

Mr. Davies said his client had no objection on condition 
of the plaintiff paying the defendant the costs of the day. 

The judge recommended the plaintiff to let well alone, 
which advice was taken with sume reluctance. 





WEST CENTRAL DAY INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL, 


WE are glad to hear that it is proposed to 
institute a Day Industrial School to co-operate 
with the numerous evening schools in the west 
/central postal district, which are in connection 
with the Ragged School Union. As is the case 
with that in Old Pye-street, and with the Shoe- 

tack Society, no child will be admitted unless he 
or she vring a formal recommendation from the 
Ragged Schoolmaster, who may withdraw him or 
her at his pleasure. The child will be given food, 
and industrially trained during the day time, and 
/every evening will be seut to his or her home 
and evening ragged school. On Sundays the 
|child will be entirely under the control of his 
‘or her parents and Ragged Schoolmaster. 
| The committee for carrying out this project 
|consists of men who are for the most part well 
}experienced in similar institutions, viz. Mr. M. 
| Ware, hon. sec. Shoe-black Society, and one of the 
‘directors of the Britannia-court Reformatory ; 
Mr. C. Ware, chairman of St. Giles’s Refugees 
Committee; the Rev. 8S. H. Parkes, of the same 
committee, and manager of Little Coram-street 
School ; and Mr. B. A. Heywood, one of the same 
committee, and also of the Shoe-black Society, 
besides representatives from most of the Ragged 
Schools in this district. The Bishop of Ripon is 
patron. 

We sincerely wish the founders success in their 
good work. Such a plan is no novelty. It has 
been tried in numerous instances, both in London 
and in other large towns, and invariably found to 
be a blessing to the neighbourhood. For example, 
we might mention the Industrial School in Old 
Pye-street, Westminster, and those in Aberdeen, 
which latter were the first institutions of the 
kind, and have so improved the low localities of 
the city, that scarcely a vagrant child is to be 
found there. 

Mr. Heywood, 1, Bloomsbury-square, who is 
one of the hon. secretaries, would receive any 
subscriptions that might be sent. 








Correspondence. 
THE NINE-HOURS MOVEMENT. 


Sin,—I am instructed, on behalf of the Nine-hours Move- 
| ment, to solicit the favour from you of inserting the in- 
| closed address in your next impression —I am, Sir, on 
| behalf of the United Trades, yours respectfully, 

| Georce Porrer. 








To the Building Operatives of the United Kingdom. 


| Fellow-workmen,—It is a deplorable truth that, amid 
' the rapid progress of scieuce, the vast development of our 
| national resources and greatuess, and the wonderful accu- 
| mulation of wealth by the upper and middle classes, the 
| condition of the mechanic, in ali that relates to his physical 
‘comfort and the social independence which should result 
| from the employment of his mechanical energies, is recro- 
| grading to a state of miserable dependence and social 
slavery .* 
| The causes of this are many, but, foremost and principal, 
stand rapacious competition and machinery. Machinery, 
by its rapid growth and wonderful development, has 
almost superseded the necessity of manual labour in many 
trades, aud seriously interfered with that necessity in ail 
things to which human labour is generally applied. The 
| middle and upper classes alone, through the influence cf 
} their capital, have received the advantages which should 
be conferred by machinery on the whole human race. 
!To us it has proved a powerful competitor for our daily 
| bread, and we have gained extra toil when fitfally em- 
| ployed, and increased periods of unwilling idleness, priva- 
| tion, and physical and mental misery. 
| Those who suffer the effect of a vicious system, should 
| by experience be best acquainted with its causes, and 
therefore likely to know the most advisable remedies. 
| We, the building operatives of London, as sufferers by the 
| competition of machinery, and unrestricted speculation in 
human labour, have, after serious and deliberate consider- 
ation, cencluded that the only remedy likely to be service- 
able to our class, in checking the depression which machi- 
nery places on us, will be a reduction in the hours of 
labour. 

By reducing the hours of labour, we shall be admitted 
to some participation of the benefits of machinery—we 
shall be eased of some of the physical exhaustion which 
toil at present imposes on us; we shall afford those of 
our trates, who are now unwillingly idle, opportunities 








* It mast not be supposed that we agree in these views. 
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of living by the exercises of that labour which God has 
fmposed on man, and secure time for mental and moral 
elevation. 

The reduction we seek is one hour in the working day, 
at the present rate of wages. 

We have made the employers of London thoroughly 
acquainted with our desires, and during an agitation 
extending over eighteen months, have endeavoured, by 
force of reason and the appeals of humanity, to induce 
our employers to concede our request ; but up to the pre- 
sent time without success, as you may have seen by their 
resolutions of the 20th of April, published in the public 
press. We feel that this is not a question which concerns 
the interest and welfare of the mechanics of London only, 
but that it is a question with which is identified the in- 
terests of all the building mechanics of the United King- 
dom. Our cause is your cause—our cause is the cause 
of humanity and truth: our request is founded on justice. 
We, therefore, ask your aid and co-operation in gaining this 
boon for our trades. Rally round us, by uniting to obtain 
in yourown towns and districts the same privileges we 
seek—assist us in establishing the nine hours throughout 
the land. 

We have no desire to embarrass our employers by having 
recourse to obstructive measures ; but we are determined 
that our aim shall be accomplished. Should a rupture | 
occur between us and them, we trust, therefore, that 
you will allow no specious persuasions to induce you to 
lend yourselves to them for the purpose of supplanting 
our labour and crushing our efforts. If you do, be assured 
that not only the same evils which now afllict us will be 
yours, and continue, but that greater degradation will 
overtake you. 

Any information respecting the movement will be 
promptly forwarded on application to the secretary. 

Signed, on behalf of the Amalgamated Trades :— 

George Fordham, joiner; R. W. Grey, mason; James 
Brown, bricklayer; Edwin Freeman, plasterer; Thomas 
Grant Facey, painter. 

Georce Porter, Secretary, 


May 2nd, 1859. 96, Denbigh-street, Pimlico.* 





ACCIDENT AT THE WESTMINSTER PALACE 
HOTEL. 


_ Arthe resumed inquiry on Thursday, 26th ult. mentioned 
in our last, Mr. Charles Ainslie, architect, of Old Jewry 
Chambers, was called by Mr. Sturgeon, on part of the 
relatives of deceased, and stated that he had examined 
the spot where the accident occurred, and the timbers that 
formed the scaffolding. These consisted of pieces of fir, 
between 44 and 5 inches broad, and 9 inches deep. On 
inspecting the points of fracture, he came to the conclusion 
that the scaffolding had given way from being over- 
weighted. The timbers (two of which were brought into 
the board-room) were very knotty, and one of them had 
sprung ata knot. They had been cut out of a large piece 
of timber, and the original outside, the weakest point, 
had been placed downwards. A single timber, of that 
scantling, of 20 feet bearing, ought not, in his opinion, to 
be subjected to a weight of more than 14 or two tons, 
placed in the centre. There were five of these timbers 
placed side by side at some little distance apart, and upon 
them was an inch and a-half boarding; they were short 
boards, ang did not run from end to end. That being so, 
they would not add to the strength of the timber ; their 
weight, in fact, would by so much take away from its 
strength. 

By Mr. Sturgeon.—Should say decidedly that five tran- 
soms were not sufficient in number for a span of 20 feet. 
It would be adequate to bear men walking with their 
loads, but not to pilea weight upon. Thought that shores 
ought to have been put up on each side, or braces meeting 
under the middle of the transoms, which would have made 
the whole erection perfectly secure. As it was really con- 
structed, a weight of two tons in the centre would have 
formed quite a sufficient load. When he spoke of fir, he 
meant foreign, not English fir. 

By the Jury.—According to Tredgold, the breaking 
weight on a scaffolding of ordinary timber would be 
4? tons ; the safe weight would be one-third of that weight. 
Each of these beams in the middle would bear 1} tons, 
and, if the weight had been equally distributed, each tran- 
som would have borne three times the weight, so that the 
stage would have held altogether between 24 and 30 
tons, supposing the weight to be quiescent and without 
vibration. That would be considered asafe load. To cal- 
culate the difference caused by the vibration of sixteen 
men would be a delicate point; but this would make a 
material difference. 

Wilham Fry, a bricklayer, employed at the building on 
the day of the accident, said, he was at work under the 
stage that broke, so that he saw the men fall. Was of 
opinion that shortly after six o'clock on that morning 
there were from seven to eight tons of bricks and mortar 
upon the scaffolding, and the men probably weighed about 
a ton more. 

Mr. Myers, sen.— I am a builder, and the contractor for 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, employing 330 workpeople 
there. I recollect a lower stage being built. It had com- 
pleted its purpose, and it then became necessary to build 
a stage higher up. Coleman ordered the upper stage. 
Before it was commenced, I directed him and O’Neil to 
put six timbers into the walls at the lower scaffold, 
positively ordering that that scaffold should not be re. 
moved. I said it was to be used as a support to the upper 
scaffold, by means of uprights placed upon it. I gave 
directions to put uprights upon one stage and under the 





of 20 feet span there should be braces, and gave orders to 
that effect. The duty of seeing after this belonged to 
O’Neil, as foremen of the scaffolders, and Coleman, the 
general foreman, was expected to look round at the works 
as they progressed. The latter would rely on the foreman 
of scaffoiders. 

Mr. Jos. Myers.—I am the son of the last witness, and 
am in partnership with my father. Was at those works 
frequently, but not every day. Received a communica- 
from Woodley, one of the under foremen, just after half- 
past five in the evening before the accident. I asked 
Woodley whether the Labourers’ Trade Union would allow 
the men to work a little overtime. He told me the men 
were in the habit of making overtime. I said, ‘Then we 
shall have some material up for the bricklayers in the 
morning.’? Woodley said something to the effect that the 
stage had been shaking during the afternoon. I turned 
to Coleman after that, and told him that no material was 
to be got up, but that a new stage was to be erected that 
evening. It was diametrically opposed to my orders that 
materials should afterwards be sent up on that stage. 

Cross-examined.—After speaking on the subject, I saw 
no men carrying up material to the stage, nor any “stuff” 
upon it. Did not say a word to any of the workmen 
Swear that I never declared there must be more stuff 
up to-night, or that the work must stop. Remember say- 
ing to the foreman that if material was not up, the men 
must be removed to another part of the works where there 
was material. Gave no such orders, however, because 
when I left I felt confident that a new stage would be 
erected in accordance with my orders. 

Mr. Alderman Gabriel, a timber-merchant, stated that 
it would have been impossible to have had a piece of 
timber more suited to the purpose than that in the room. 
The length of the fracture proved the toughness of the 
wood. To say that it was green wood, coarse, and with 
large knots was an absurd description of it. 

The inquest was resumed on Thursday, the 2nd inst. 

William Richardson, 4, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, 
civil engineer, was the first witness examined. He said: 
I have examined the building known as the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, and the place where the accident occurred. 
I inspected the broken transoms; and I should say the 
accident was to be attributed to their being overweighted. 
I do not think the transoms would have borne more than 
three tons each. The wood is not of the description I 
should have used, as I would have taken the best yellow 
deal. The transoms were made of white deal. It was 
rather green, but, on the whole, was good of the sort. 
The wood was too young: it ought to have been twelve 
instead of nine inches square to bear such a weight. 
Without supports the lower stage would have been of no 
use whatever to the higher. I should not have put a 
scaffold in such a place without supports in the centre. 
Such a scaffold as that which I saw ought to have borne 
eighteen tons. Fifty tons on such a scaffold I should 
have considered something fabulous. 

By a Juror.—1 did not submit the timber to any scientific 
test. I speak only from an experience of five-and-twenty 
years. 

A Juror.— Have you seen such timber used before ? 

Witness.—I have. The timber was very knotty, but a 
good timber of the sort. Had there been an upright from 
the bottom, the stage would have carried six times the 
weight. 


A Juror.-—Is it usual to employ the best yellow deal for | 


temporary stages ? 

Witness.—It is not ; but in this case the stage was a sort 
of depdét. ° 

To a Juror.—I superintended (as resident engineer) the 
erection of the New River Company’s works, where many 
millions of bricks were used. The weight and vibration 
combined caused, in my mind, the accident now under 
consideration. 

Patrick O’Neil, the person under whose direction the 
stage was constructed, was next called in; and the 
coroner read to him the evidence given by Mr. Myers and 
Mr. Myers, jun. at the last inquiry. At the conclusion he 
said Mr. Joseph Myers never gave him instructions to 


The witness was then interrogated by Mr. Sturgeon, 
| and said :—1 am a general labourer, and have never been 
the foreman of scaffolders in any building. We work in 
gangs, and I had nine with me. My wages are 3s. 8d. 
a day. I never had orders to act as foreman. It was not 
my duty to go round the building and examine the whole 
of the scaffolding. 31 was told that Mr. Woodley, the fore- 
man bricklayer, would give me instructions as to what 
scaffolding I was to put up. 

To a Juror.—1 did not know that I was foreman; but 
Mr. Woodley said to me one day, “‘ Paddy, I will give you 
| ls. a week more.”’ I had that since the strike. 1 had 2d. 
|aday more than the other men who were in the gang 
with me. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine.—I know I 
did not get the 2d. a day extra for bad conduct. Upon 
my oath I do not know why the foreman gave me 2d. 
a day, except that he wished me to have charge of the 
gang. When Coleman told me to remove the under stage, 
1 told him that Mr. Myers said it was to remain asa 
workshop for the use of the building. There was no one 
present when Coleman and I had this conversation. Mr. 
| Coleman was behind Mr. Myers when he told me the 
| corner stage had been removed. Icannot say whether he 
| heard him or not. 

;} John Byrne, 64, Cartwright-square, East Smithfield, 
| scaffolder, examined.—I took the boards off to lower 
| Stage to make the upper one. Mr. Coleman was there, 
| and saw me doing it. He went tothe upper one when it 
was completed. The evening before the accident, I heard 
| young Mr. Myers give instructions about loading the 
| upper stage. He told the men on the stage to get up 
| bricks and mortar for the bricklayers in the morning. I 

told him we were about to get up some iron-work, and he 
said he didn’t care about that, but to bring up the bricks 
and mortar. O'Neil, the last witness, said the stage 
could be loaded in half an hour in the morning. He 
replied he didn’t mind, and if we did not do it, he would 
sack every one of us. He told us we could get the iron 
girders up on the other side of the stage, but this we 
could not do. Five transoms were sent for the erection 
of the stage ; there ought to have been six. They were 
9 by 5, which was not strong enough. I had often seen 
Mr. Myers on the upper stage, and I heard him speak 
about the removal of the lower one. 1 cannot remember 
exactly what he said. He did not speak to me, but to the 
last witness. No orders were given to meto put “‘ struts”’ 
or other supporters under the top stage. I saw the stage 
five minutes befere it fell. It had abeut 2,500 to 3,000 
bricks, two tons of mortar, and sixteen or seventeen men 
upon it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine.—I was ten 
or eleven yards from Mr. Myers when he spoke to the 
last witness about the lower stage. He spoke loud, but 
I cannot remember what he said. He was hollowing out 
about it. He said the stage had been taken away. I was 
not with the witness O’Neil last Sunday. I was sum- 
moned to come here and give evidence. 

By a Juror.—The men were working among the bricks 
when the stage fell. I saw the stage fall. Iwas one of 
the gang of scaffolders. The last witness gave me 
orders. 

Mr. H. A. Derbyshire, Architect, of Lowndes-square, 
examined.—I have examined the place where the accident 
happened, and took notes and measurements. I in- 

spected the remains of the stage, and the portions which 
| were broken, including the transoms. I consider they 
| were not strong enough for such a bearing and for such 
| scantling. There was no appearance of a natural bend 
jin any of the transoms. The pieces that broke were 
| knotty, and consequently not so strong as if they had 
| been without knots. I consider a strut would have 
| been necessary for the safety of the platform which fell. 
| | think two tons would have been as much as ought to 

have been placed on the transom, and that the weight of 
| twelve or fifteen men in addition would have been unsafe. 
| lL consider the stage was not sufficiently strong for the 
| weight put upon it. I do not know the difference between 
| a foreman of scaffolders and a “ ganger.”’ 

















other. I am often upon the stages, and my life is as much 
in jeopardy as those of my men. Up to the time of the 


accident I had no conception that the lower stage was | 
removed, but was under the impression that the higher 


scaffolding was resting by supports upon the stage below. 


make the stage in question, or any other—Mr. George | Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine.—I do not 
did. Witness never heard he was foreman of the scaf- | consider that a man like O’Niel, with 22s. a week, would 
folders until the present inquiry, although he had been in | have taken upon himself to inspect and report timber. 
Messrs. Myers’s employment for three years. Mr. George | The transom which broke was kuotty and green. If there 
Myers said he had never been on the stage; but this was | had been a lower stage properly supported, the upper 
not so, as he had been on it the day following that on | Stage would have stood. 
which it was finished; and he said, “* Why have you | Pood me nen think the transoms that broke were 
taken away the lower stage?’’ Witness said nothing at | © ic fir—not white spruce. : s 
the time; Dut he had john the stage away (the lower ~ Ae | George Pulling, Surrey-street, Blackfriars-road, scaf- 
in the presence of Mr. Coleman and several workmen. _| folder, said :—I remember the upper stage being built. It 
The Coroner.—Was Mr. Coleman present ? | was made of fivetransoms and boards. The lower stage 
Witness.— He was part of thetime. Ineverhadany orders | was taken down to make the upper one. On the evening 
fromeither Mr. Myers tosend back timbersenttor the use of | before the accident, I heard Mr. Myers, junior, give orders 
a building. I never had the choosing of scaffold timber for | to have bricks brought up to the stage. I heard some- 
Mr. Myers or any other firm. The labourers are not sup- | thing said about a new stage being put up instead of the 
posed to be as good judges of timber as the foreman. On | other stage. O'Neil and Woodley said that if they could 
the evening befcre the accident, after the bricklayers had | get the walls weil up, they would get the new stage up 
left, I was tcld to fetch some iron joists. I stood on the With the iron joists, as they were working overtime. Mr. 
wall close by the stage. Mr. Joseph Myers was there, | Myers,, junior, said he insisted upon the bricks being got 
and he said he wanted some stuff up. I said there will be up, and I said that could not be done if we were to get up 
plenty of stuff up to give the bricklayers a good startin the iron joists. He said, “1 can’t help that: I must 
the morning, in half an hour. Mr. Myers said he did not | insist upon getting the stuff up.” The stuff was then got 
care ad——; he would have the stuff up. The menthen Up; and by seven o’clock, I think, between 2,000 and 3,000 
loaded the stage from a quarter to six to seven o’clock, bricks, and about two tons of mortar, were on the stage. 
and it remained there all night. I was not told by Mr. I did not notice any mortar that night, but I saw it inthe 
Myers when I erected the upper stage to put supports Morning. The men worked half an hour in the morning, 
under it. I did not consider it wanted strapping. Oneof and loaded the stage still more. I did not hear any of the 
the labourers told me of a crack in one of the transoms, | men complain that the stage was dangerous. — 
and I showed it to Mr. Coleman, who said it was a mere Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine. —_ After 
nothing, and did not go in more than half aninch. I did Mr. Joseph Myers gave instructions about loading the 
not tell Mr. Myers about it, nor did he see it. I showed | stage, I left him conversing with Woodley, the foreman of 
it to the foreman, whom I considered to be a better judge the bricklayers, and Mr. Coleman. I did not hear any 
than myself. I did not consider there was any danger. | one say the old stage was unsafe. The new stage was 
There were more materials on the stage on the morning of | necessary, in consequence of the wall being carried up 
the accident than I ever saw before. Idonotthink lever | higher. I obeyed the orders of O'Neil, who was the 
saw 1,000 bricks or two loads of mortar on the lower stage. ganger—the foreman was Mr. Coleman. 


By the Jury.— Believed that the stage would safely bear | Mr. Coleman ordered me to take away the lower stage.| ToaJuror.—l cannot say whether I have seen 1,000 


a distributed weight of 30 tons. There would be generally | 1 will swear that I remember having told a labourer | 

more material in the centre. It ought, without struts, to | named Russell that he had better lighten the stage, as 

have borne 15 tons in the centre, or 20 tons in the way there was too great a weight upon it. 

the materials were usually deposited. Should not think | Mr. Sturgeon, barrister, who appeared to represent the 

there were more than 700 bricks on the stage when it | families of some of the deceased persons, then proposed 

fell. Did not give any orders as to the sending up the | to cross-examine the witness. 

bricks. Mr. Ballantine (for the Messrs. Myers) objected. The 
Cross-examined.—Did not look to see that my orders | witness had been called to make any statement he pleased 


bricks at any one time on the stage when the bricklayers 
were at work, for they cleared off the stuff as fast as it 
was brought up. 

John Slater, 14, Draper’s-place, Burton-crescent, ex- 
amined.—I remember the morning of the accident. My 
attention was called to seeing the men coming down the 
ladders, and I followed them into the basement, when I 
saw that a dreadful accident bad happened. I did not 


as to the construction of the scaffold were carried out. | 
As a practical builder, I consider that with a scaffolding | 





* We have received two other letters on this subject, | 
one pro the other con; the former signed ‘S. Morgan, | 
for the Executive Committee of the Amalgamated Trades,” | 


ments on either side, we do not print them. 


| the matter. 


in reply to the evidence and the Messrs. Myers, and if he | 88sist in taking up the a rae > I was > 
were to be cross-examined, it would become his (the | vous. I then went away, -_ re a An nt: Mr — 
learned serjeant’s duty) to cross-examine him also, and when I saw several men carrying bricks away from the 
perhaps at great length. ‘ : 
The Coroner said he did not wish to prolong the inquiry 
unnecessarily, at the same time he expressed a hope that 


spot where the accident happened. Some of them were 
taken out of the building altogether, while others were 
stacked near the spot. I was engaged to remove the 


ae : ; ie , , jun. toli me to take th aw 
but as they do not seem to us to advance any fresh argu- | the learned geutlemen would exercise some discretion in Gaebaes Sag amet on =o Mr. own red toll 
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THE BUILDER. 


[June 4, 1859. 





me to remove some scaffold-planks which were broken, so | 
as to reverse the splintered ends, to prevent their being 
seen. Mr. George Myers subsequently told me to remove 
the broken transoms that lay in the basement to the 
ground-floor. On coming back to take away more bricks, 
I found a policeman there, and Mr. Myers told me not to 
remove afy more. Mr. Myers told me to put the splintered 
parts of the planks away, so that they could not be seen. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine. — Mr. 
George Myers told me to remove the bricks and transoms, 
so that they could not be seen. He told us to hide them. 
There were two other men with me at the time, and they 
are now at work on the building. It was ten minutes to 
seven o’clock when I began to clear away the bricks. 
went to the solicitor’s clerk, who now attends, last Wed- 
nesday week. I was also here last Thursday, but was not 
examined. 


WMooks Received. 
Text-book of Modern Carpentry, comprising a 
Treatise on Building-timber. By Tuomas W. 
Sizroway, Architect of the New Capitol at 
Montpelier, Vermont. London: Sampson Low, 
and Son, 
In this well-printed and neat little volume, Mr. 
Silloway has brought together the pith of the 
information given by Rondelet, Tredgold, and 


both, over and above all those thousands who, 
having tasted the quality of the first issue, will 
make sure of a share of the last. 

The interest of the present volume is especially 
of the domestic character, and discloses many 
interesting glimpses of the manners, customs, and 
ceremonies of our ancestors. There is some inter- 
esting matter of a psychological character, popu- 
larly treated, and various other topics are dis- 
cussed 





others, and so has placed it within the reach of : 
those who are unable to obtain the more compre-| Popular Astroaomy. By Francots ARaGo. Trans- 


lated and edited by Admiral W. H. Smyrn, 





To the Foreman.—The bricks were removed into the 


vaults, but I cannot say whether the bricks which the jury | 


saw were the same as those which I helped to remove. I | 


removed eight or nine baskets of bricks, with ten or , concludes the volume. 
twelve bricks in each. There were about seven other men | 


To a Juryman.—I was not told to get out the bricks 
because some bodies had not been got out. 
Thomas Darcy, 1, Noah’s-ark-place, labourer.—I was at 


aesisting. | 


work in a corridor of the building, about six or eight yards | 
hastened to the | 


from where the stage came down. I 


hensive and costly books of the authors we have | 
named, It is, moreover, illustrated with twenty 
engraved plates. A glossary of twenty-two pages 


D.C.L. and Rosgerr Grant, Esq. F.R.A.S. In 
two volumes: Vol. Il. London: Longman 
and Co. 1858. 

The author gives the following as established Tus is unquestionably a valuable and interesting 
' corollaries in relation to the strength of timber :—| work, notwithstanding M. Arago’s peculiar mode 
| 1, A piece of timber should not be subjected to a per- | of showing his national prejudices and paltry 
_ manent strain of more than a fourth of the power that | jealousies. The present volume contains a good 
would break it. | deal of miscellaneous and useful matter not strictly 





2. A piece of perfect timber, while in a level position | 


lace where the men fell ; they were lying under the ruins. | and properly supported, is supposed to be of equal tensile | astronomical, besides an account of most of the 


r. Myers was not there then, but he came before seven 
o’elock. Mr. Myers gave me and others orders to remove 
the stuff that was lying on the ground. 
men at the time removing the stuff, and I said, “If any 
more bodies are lying about, they must be here.” Mr. 
Myers said, ‘That is not what I want; I want it shifted | 
away, so that it may go on to the building again.” He did 
not tell me where to take the stuff; but I heard him tell 
others to take it out of the place altogether. I did not | 
hear of any bodies being found afterwards. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Sturgeon.—Mr. Coleman, the | 
foreman, asked me whether I was summoned, and what 
I had to say. I told him I hardly knew what I had to 


say—that I did not know what I had to say until I was | but 64 inches thick ; and if the ends of struts, or anything 
sworn. I was discharged on Monday evening with several | of the kind, be cut down, into and acress the tep of the | 


others who have given evidence in this case. 

To a Juror.—I inquired of Mr. Coleman whether I had 
committed any fault that I should be discharged, and he 
said, ‘‘ No fault at all, but I do not want you further.” Mr. 
Puddell, the time-keeper, discharged me by Mr. Coleman’s 


order, O'Neil is still kept on, but the sack was flung in | 


his face, and he was told he need not stay against his will. 
I was never suspended for any offence. 

P aaaaitteaass was the height of the rubbish when it 
ell ? 

Witness,— About a yard. 

Edmund Buckley, 17 B, sergeant of Metropolitan Police. 
—I was on duty in Peter-street on the morning of the 
accident, and when I heard of it proceeded to the building. 
I saw six or seven men filling bricks into baskets. Mr. 
Myers was on the top of the building, but Mr. Coleman 
was with the men. I told Coleman not to move any 
more away and he said “ Very well, but we may as well 
take those away as they are filled in the baskets.” There 
was a rumour at the time outside the building that a body 
was still missing, and then I went to Mr. Coleman, and 
told him that anything I had said ahout not removing the 
bricks was not to prevent search being made, and he 
said nobody was missing. Mr. Myers said Mr. Coleman 
would do anything the police told him, and Mr. Coleman 
told the men that one piece of timber must be removed 
as it might be wanted at the inquest. | 

James Myatt, labourer, of St. Martin’s-lane said,—I was 
employed on the building at the time of the accident, and 
saw the stage the night before. There were then seven or 
eight tons of bricks and mortar upon it. The weight 
was principaliy on the middle. I was not in the gang 
with UO’ Neil. 


There were some | another. | 


| only so much of the wood should be measured as is con- | 


| exerts on the wood of a post through which it has been | 


strength throughout ; and, whether the piece be long or | planets, the earth inclusive. Among the nume- 
short, it is Jiable to part in one place nearly as quick a8 in| rons illustrations are engravings of the pendulum 

3. A piece of perfect timber, in a vertical position, is in and gyroscope of Foucault, whose experiments are 
tensile strength proportionate to its length; a short piece described at some length.« The editors and trans- 


being stronger, since a long one must, in addition to the’ jators appear to have done their duty with fidelity 
power applied to the lower end, sustain its own weight; and skill 
and hence, when it breaks, will part near the top. 2 pet eee sett 

4. In calculating the strength of any piece of timber, | VARIORUM 


tinued throughout the entire stick. For ieee ~~ | GOETHE is especially the poet of art; and his 

beam measuring 8 by 10 inches, having a 14-inch rod | » 

passing through it, should be considered as measuring “ Poems and Balla as translated by Professor 
Aytoun and Mr. Theodore Martin, may claim from 

us a passing notice.* These deal rather with 


| beam, 2 inches, it would then measure but 8 inches deep. | Amer than Apollo . but we can find one toqu t 
> 


5. Arectangular beam supported at both ends, with its | - . P 
diagonal placed vertically, will thereby be reduced, in| “Nectar Drops,” rendered with admirable taste 
cross-strength, one tenth. | and kindred feeling by Mr. Theodore Martin :— 

6. The tough and hard woods, as oak and chestnut, are | 
about an eighth, and the soft ones, as spruce, pine, and | 
hemlock, from a sixteenth to a twentieth, as strong, when | 
the power is applied at right angles to the fibres, as when | 
applied to their length. This power is that which a pin } 


NECTAR DROPS. 


When Minerva, bent to favour 
Him she cherish’d most, Prometheus, 
Brought a chalice brimm’d with nectar 
driven, when the tenon, which is pinned in, tends to drag | aig gammy sa“ cna a blessing 
it out, and thereby split the wood.” | And inspire them with devotion 
a RAE NE For the arts that deal with beauty ; 
The Story of the Life of George Stephenson, | Fleet of fact, aha clove the ether, 
Railway Engineer ; abridged from the larger | pot ep might not oun ate 
"ork > Ss Me :} . Au e golden chalice trem 
a a By Samvex Suures. London: Murray. ‘Rahecun drops—not many a 
Cues Fell upon the emerald meadow. 
A wisu having been very generally expressed that Ceibeartinn tein; tlh illite alte 
the interesting biography by Mr. Smiles should be pscarse their sweets with busy ardour ; 
published in a more accessible form for behoof of | Came the butterfly, as eager 
general readers, and also with a view to its being | Ege oe — & 
adopted as a manual a — young, pe — Gnatit'@ enbe, a FF steht itt Chnediaw- 
has himself abridged the larger work, w on “a Blessed was the draught they gather’d, 
tains many details, such as those respecting the They and other ting insects; 
history of the invention of the locomotive engine ! For they now, with men, contribute 
and of the railway system generally, as to which | 
the reader might fairly be referred to that work ; 





Unto Art, that highest power ! 
Without being oblivious to certain doubtful 


I was the mouthpiece between the foreman | 8° that thus and otherwise a very considerable renderings of particular lines, we arrive at the 


and the men in the iron-work, and had 3s. 10d. a-day. | reduction in dimensions and in price has been) conviction that the translators have done their 


Cross-examined by Mr. Sergeant Ballantine.—My duty 
was to look after the other men getting in the iron joists. 
My business brought me up and down the stage. The 
stage that fell was nearest to the stairs, and was frequently 
used by the men in going to their work. 

William Warren, 27, York-road, Lambeth, bricklayer, 
said—I was in the employ of Mr. Myers for eight or nine 
months, but was discharged last Friday; but for what 
reason I do not know. The timekeeper brought mea 
ticket, and told me to go and get what was due to me. I fell 
with the block scaffold on to the stage. I did not remark 
the quantity of stuff on the stage before it fell. I observed 


that the stage was very weak, and more complained be- | 


sidesme. I said to one of the labourers who was wheeling 
bricks on, —‘*‘ What are you wheeling bricks on for? 
There is plenty on already, You see it is bending up 
and down.” The workman’s name was Hayes. He only 
laughed at me. I had had conversation with a man named 
Taverner, who said he was afraid the stage would come 
down ; and he said he would bet anything it would come 
down. Woodley, the foreman of the bricklayers, came on 
the stage the day before the accident, when Taverner (my 
mate) and I were talking about the stage. Taverner said 
to Woodley, “‘ The stage is sure to come down.” Woodley 
said, ‘‘ What can I do with it?” or, “* What have I to do 
with it ?’’ 1 can’t say which. He then walked away. 

Mr. Sturgeon said he had now called all his witnesses, and 
it occurred to him that Mr. Coleman, the foreman, and Mr. 
Woodley, the foreman of the bricklayers, were important 
witnesses, and he wished to know whether Mr. Serjeant 
Ballantine meant to cali them. 

Mr. Sergeant Ballantine.—I shall not say anything on 
the ~ oe until I know that my learned friend’s case is | 


Mr. Sturgeon.—Then my case is closed. } 

Mr. Serjeant Bailantine.—Then the other case is closed. | 

Mr. Sturgeon said he would have been glad to have | 
called Woodley, but that his evidence was denied. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine said he had always great re- 
luctance in calling any witnesses who might by possibility 
criminate themselves. 

Mr. Sturgeon.—Then I will take upon myself to call 
Mr. Coleman. 

A desultory conversation ensued as to whether it might 
be desirable to adjourn the inquiry and ultimately the 
inquiry was ordered to be adjourned until Thursday next 
at two o'clock. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine said the contractors were most 
anxious to get on with the works, and he presumed there 
would be no objection on the part of the jury that they 
should do so. 

The Foreman (Mr. Ashpitel) said the jury had already 
made all the examination necessary to guide them in their 
conclusion. 

The inquiry was then adjourned. 


effected, without injury to the popular and | work well. The municipal commissioners of the 
attractive nature of the work, and it is still a town of Calcutta have presented to the Lieut.- 
faithful record of a true man’s career, teaching Governor of Bengal the report of Messrs. Rendel, 
practical and interesting lessons of steady industry, on the proposed new system of drainage and 
patient encounter with difficulties, and unflagging | sewerage of Calcutta, and this report, and other 
perseverance in the aceomplishment of great and documents, have been printed in form of a pam- 
worthy objects. | phlet. Messrs. Rendel’s report embraces three dis- 
| The volume is illustrated with a portrait of | tinct schemes. The first is a modification of the 
George Stephenson and various woodcuts. | committee’s plan, which makes the salt-water lake 
Having already made good use of the larger the receiver of the sewage ; the second recommends 
work, and on various other occasions touched on | the Hooghly ; and the third relates to water supply. 
interesting passages in the career of the maturer The commissioners state, in their report, that the 
| of the locomotive, all we need here do is torecom- first seheme will entail a very heavy increase of 
mend the present abridgment to the notice of our expenditure, and that their engineer, Mr. Clark, 

i readers, and especially for behoof of the young, “has shown most satisfactorily that the alterations 
|among whom it is well fitted to excite a spirit of and modifications recommended are not essential ; 
perseverance and industry, which may lead to whilst, in reference to the second scheme, sup- 
great things in the future lives of some of them, | ported by medical evidence as to the innocuousness 
and will, at all events, improve the minds and of sewage matter,” they continue, “we have to 
‘strengthen the efforts of all who peruse its observe that, after a minute calculation, as shown 
‘instructive pages in the proper spirit. |in Appendix C, the proposed scheme, instead of 
| being economical, is the reverse ; whilst the fact of 
Parliament having last year voted a large sum to 

get rid of an intolerable nuisance in London, 
strongly militates against the medical evidence col- 








| Things not generally Known familiarly Explained. | 
| A Book fer Old and Young. By Joun Trotas, 
| S.A. Kent and Co. Fleet-street, London. 


1859. Second series. 

Mr. Times has made this branch of literature a 
peculiar province of his own; but the fruits 
of success are begetting a spirit of imitation 
‘and a greedy desire, on the part of those who 
‘cannot strike out a new idea for themselves, to 
| feast, like parasites, upon the ideas and the suc- 
‘cesses of others. There is a vast deal of this 
' second-hand sort of ability in the literary world, 
and the unscrupulous way in which it is carried 
| out constitutes just a species of civilized reiverism 
| worthy only of the savage state. 

No less than 23,000 copies of the first series of 
| the work have already been sold; and, although 
each volume is complete in itself, we have no 
'doubt that many more of the first will be sold, 


lected the very year before on the subject of inno- 
cuousness.” ‘The commissioners consider that the 
plan as adopted by the Calcutta committee might 
safely be undertaken, and is the best for the town 
under all the peculiar circumstances, “and that 
Mr. Clark’s plans are entitled to their confidence. 
They, therefore, advise that the experimen 

sewer, as suggested by the committee, should be 
at once commenced.” A new and revised edi- 
tion of the well-known and long-established and 
esteemed work for youth, titled ‘“ Mangnall’s 
Historical and Miscellaneous Questions,” has been 
issued by Messrs. Longman and Co. It has been 
remodelled throughout, enlarged, ‘and improved. 
——Part first of “The Warwickshire Antiquarian 











along with the present, to new subscribers for 


* Published by Blackwood. 
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Magazine,” published by subscription, and under | 


Srrtke.—The bricklayers’ labourers at St. 


the direction of a committee of management, by Helen’s have struck for an advance in wages from 


H. T. Cooke and Son, booksellers to the Queen at | 


Warwick, has just been issued. The editor is Mr. 


G. T. Robinson, of Leamington, architect. War- | 


have resolved to let matters stand for a month. 
DISCOVERIES AT CARISBROOKE.—A Roman villa 


wick is an interesting county to antiquarians, and | has been discovered at Carisbrooke. A tesselated 
its archwological stores are likely to be done full | pavement, worked in a pattern of various colours, 
justice to in this new periodical, which devotes a | has just been partially uncovered, making the 


whole part, with illustrations, to a single subject. 
Solihull is that subject’ in the present instance. 
There is, however, an able preface ; and appended 
are Heraldic and Genealogical Memoranda re- 
lating to the county, with illustrations. The part 
is illustrated by a photograph of Solihull Church. 
Messrs. Longman, the publishers, have issued a 
very useful little book on “ Mental Arithmetic, &c.” 
by Hugo Reid. Mr. Reid is an able author. His 
present object is to produce a text-book on the 
principles of arithmetic for the learner, and nu- 
merous exercises, with answers, for the teacher; 
and one main purpose in view is to prepare the 
way for the introduction of the decimal system 
into England. 











Miscellanea. 





VaLvaTIon OF Lanp at Brrkenneap. — A 
court of arbitrators has been opened at St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, to assess the value of land on the 


north side of Wallasey Pool, compulserily appro- | 


priated by the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 


in connection with the Birkenhead great float. | 
The importance and probable development of the | 
Birkenhead dock works are made an element in | 


fourth floor that has been found, though the 
others are of a very coarse kind. It is in the 
Vicarage grounds that these remains are situated. 

Woopwork For Str. Micuaer’s, CorNHILL.— 
Mr. W. G. Rogers has arranged the wood-carving, 
just completed by him for the church of St. 
Michael, Cornhill, in his rooms, Soho-square, for 
inspection. The pulpit is an elaborate specimen 
and there are ninety-four bench-ends all of differ- 
|ent designs. Besides other portions of the deco- 
| ration, there are 300 carved panels with moths, 
| original emblems, and sacred flowers. Mr. Rogers’s 











Royat Moncment at Ostexp.—The monu- 
ment for the late Queen of Belgium, which the 
| town of Ostend has offered to her memory, has 
already been erected in the church. The group is 
} executed by M. Franklin, and consists of three 
' figures ;—the Queen lying on her death-bed, the 
crown gliding from her hand ; an angel reaching 
the palm to her ; and a mourning female figure at 
her feet, representing Belgium. ‘The figures are 
more than life-size. 

Larce Castinec.—Last week a large anvil- 
block was cast at the foundry of Messrs. Morrison 
and Co. Ouseburn, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 


supereminent skill in his own walk is well known. | 


estimating the value of the land. The question of | block is for an immense hammer to be used at the 
Liverpool v. Birkenhead is thus partially opened | making of Sir William Armstrong’s guns at the 
up, and the inquiry assumes the character and Elswick Engine Works, in that town. When 
interest of past contests in parliamentary com- | finished it will weigh upwards of 21; tons. It 
mittees. Among the witnesses have already | was cast in one run, and the quantity of metal 
appeared Mr. Tite, M.P. Mr. Pownall, and Mr.| melted for it was 23 tons. The size of the base 
Hunt, architects. There are eleven claims for|of the block is 6 feet 6 inches by 9 feet, its 
compensation against the dock board. The pro- thickness 93 inches, and the size of the body part 
ceedings have been opened by the case of Messrs. | 3 feet 10 inches by 3 feet 9 inches. 
Pollard and Grey, who claim about 230,000/. in HaNDFL COMMEMORATION AT THE CRYSTAL 
respect of 86,000 yards of the land in question, | Patace.—The engagement of performers for this 
and this is considered by the Mersey board an| festival has been completed by the Sacred Har- 
exorbitant sum. The eleven other claimants seek | monic Society. The extent of the orchestra will 
compensation to the extent of half a million of| be appreciated when it is stated that it will com- 
money. This is considered the great arbitration | prise beyond 3,000 performers. The orchestra 
case of the day. | itself is 216 feet wide. The full rehearsal of the 
A Panic on Rattway Works Iv Inp1a.—| entire orchestra will take place at the Crystal 
Considerable alarm, says the Engineers’ Journal | Palace at from half-past ten to eleven o’clock on 
of Calcutta, has of late prevailed on the railway | the morning of Saturday, the 18th June. Arrange- 
works along the Rajmahal district, arising from ments are now in progress at the Crystal Palace 
ramours in circulation about the movements of'| for the exhibition of various relics and memorials 
sepoys down to the Sonthal hills. Unfortunately, | of Handel, in a court arranged for the purpose. 


Tue Orrice or Cuter Arcurrect, &c. oF THE 
GOVERNMENT AT MELBOURNE.—From the Victoria 


2s. Sd. to 3s, per day. The masters are said to Government Gazette we learn that Mr. William 


| Wilkinson Wardell has been appointed to be 
inspecting Clerk of Works and Chief Architect in 
the Department of Works and Buildings. 

A Goop Exampie.—Mr. Whiting, one of the 
foremen connected with the works of Messrs. 
Mandslay and Co. in the Westminster-road, has 
recently waited upon Mr. Norton, the magistrate, 

and asked to be allowed to hand him the sum of 
10/. the subscription of the workmen of that 
establishment, to be supplied to the sufferers in 
the late accident at the Westminster Palace 
| Hotel. Mr. Whiting observed, that the reason of 
| selecting his worship for that purpose was the 
hope that the fact would thus obtain publicity, 
and that this might induce the persons employed 
in other large factories in the district to follow 
their example in such a cause. 
| RuyMes at THE ACapeMy.—The present exhi- 
|bition has made some of our correspondents 
poetical, but we are unable to print their lueu- 
brations. One lady-writer, who signs S. E. M., 
commenting on, amongst others, “ The Vale of 
Rest,” says, cleverly :— 
“The nun digs her own grave,—not a gladsome employ ; 
But how many do this with a face full of joy ' 
The maiden who opens her heart to the smile, 
Which that heart of its peace shall hereafter beguile ; 
She turns the first sod in the green path of life, 
And deems not how soon will be ended its strife - 
How quickly the chasm she makes in the peace 
Of her once joyful heart will extend and increase. 
The seeker of fame, be he youthful or grey, 
He putteth his hand to the spade every day, 
And helpeth the enemy seeking his prey,— 
That foe that still feasteth on poor human clay.”’ 

Tue Increase OF SHIPWRECKS. — Notwith" 
standing the improvements which have been made 
in lighthouses and harbours, and the increased 
knowledge ef both officers aud seamen, the report of 
the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society shows a grow- 
ing increase of casualities amongst shipping. Last 
year no fewer than 3,329 were recorded at Lloyd’s, 
| of which 1,170 had occurred on our own coast. The 
'500 agents who are established by this useful 
| society, in different parts of the kingdom, have in 
|one year clothed, fed, and sent to their homes 
| 5,037 shipwrecked persons: 3,168 widows and 
orphans have also received assistance. These 
figures give an idea of the “dangers of the sea,” 
and show how much this society is deserving of 
support. The number of vessels now carrying the 
society’s flag amounts to 3,035, and the namber of 
fishermen and mariners subscribing has amounted 
to 43,000. 

Uxirorm Musicat Drapason.—On the report 
of a commission appointed by the French Govern- 


































these rumours react upon the railway works, and | This collection gives promise of great interest. | ment to consider this subject, an official order has 
as they are gaining ground daily among the! Handel’s autograph scores of ‘“ Messiah,” “ Israel | been issued establishing by law a uniform pitch te 
zemindars and labouring population, a total | in Egypt,” and the “ Dettingen Te Deum” (works | be used by all the musical establishments of 
stoppage of the works may take place if measures | to be regarded with the deepest veneration), now | France which : have ‘any connection | with the 
are not taken to re-establish confidence and/in the Royal Library, and the portrait of the | Government. This “ normal diapason” is an A, 
security. A few Goorka troops have been sent up, | composer, presented by Smith (his amanueusis) to | given by a standard tuning-fork, to be preserved 
but they are insufficient, as the whole line of! George II]. now at Buckingham Palace, will be | at the Conservatoire, and it vibrates 870 times in 
country from Calcutta to Dinapore, vid the| lent for the occasion by the Queen, and his Royal|a second. Thus has France settled for itself a 
Sonthal hills, is denuded of all troops, with the | Highness the Prince Consort. | question which has still more need to be decided 
exception of the Hill Rangers at Bhangulpore.| ArcurrrcrurRa Numismatica. — Under this | here, and whieh has for some time been occupying 
Complaint is made that the magistrates do not! title Professor Donaldson announces a work on | the attention of all who feel interested in music as 
adequately support the engineers under these | the architectural medals of classic antiquity ;| @ branch of the fine arts. Our readers will recollect 
difficult and dangerous circumstances. | illustrated and explained by comparison with the | that in this, as on many other occasions, the 
Hanstore Cuturcn Parntrxnes.— The Nerth-| monuments, with 100 lithographs and woodcuts. | Builder was an early pioneer on behalf of some- 
ampton Mercury, quoting some recent statements The subject, which has occupied the author’s| thing like a fixed standard ot musical tones, the 
in our pages as to the wall-paintings found here, | attention for several years, may be presumed to be | special occasion which called forth the pioneering 
says: “The appeal of the correspondent of the | of deep interest to the architect, the numismatist, | efforts being the uncertainty as to what — 
Builder has, unfortunately, been made too late. and general scholar; as the series of medals ex-| tuted E natural in church or turret and cloc 
The painting has been effectually chopped away, | plain many of the noblest monuments of antiquity, | bells. Englishmen qualified to speak authorita- 
and the wall ‘made good.’ The pictures were! and set at rest several moot points that have | tively on the subject, are about to consult as te 
said to be unsightly; but they could scarcely | arisen on account of the conflicting statements of | what should be done in this country to establish a 
exceed in unsightliness the sham stonework which | Vitruvius, Pliny, and other ancient authors. The | “normal diapason. ert : 
has been substituted for them, and they had the | following classification will be adopted. 1. Sacred. | INFLAMMABLE MATERIALS tn Lon ee ee 
merit of being curious and historical, while the | —Temples, altars, tabernacles, «dicules, funeral | another great fire in Lime-street the burning an 


latter is mere ugly falsehood. At all events, one 
cannot help being surprised that no drawing was 
made of them before they were destroyed, espe- 
cially as there is evidence of good taste in what 
has been :done in other parts of the structure. 
The chancel arch has been cleared of the innu- 
merable coats of white-wash with which it was 
choked, and the Norman work re-appears remark- 
ably well preserved and sharp. Two eminently 
graceful Early English windows, one in the north 
and one in the south aisles, have been treated with 
similar judgment and success. A trefoil-headed 


founder’s tomb, in the south aisle, in the same | 


| edifices, such as those connected with the apo- | explosion of numerous casks of turpentine and the 
| theosis of the Roman emperors. 2. Monumental. | flaming of other dangerous matters effected great 
—Commemorative columns, votive and triumphal | destruction, and terrified the dwellers in the 
jarches, trophies. 3. Public Utility. — Forum, | surrounding neighbourhood. It does not appear 
basilica, macellum, therm, villa publica, bridges. | that there was any naphtha stored, but, without 
1. Public Games.—Theatres, stadia, circi, amphi- | doabt, that and other matters nearly as dangerous 
theatres. 5. City Gates.—Cities, camps, har- | are kept in large quantities im various parts of this 
bours, ports. Mr. Donaldson’s system has been | crowded city. The other day a fire took place near 
| to consult, with a powerful glass, every example | the Portman-street barracks: the newspapers 
to be met with in certain British and foreign col- | stated that at one time the danger wasimmiment, 
lections. With his own hands he has drawn the | for there was ouly a party-wall separating the 
details from six to even twelve times the original | barracks from the place on fire, and not a dozen 
dimension. These have been reduced by photo- | yards off was the powder magazine, the contents 





style, partly hidden by pewing, and apparently in | graphy to one general size of 3 inches in diameter, | of which were at once removed by the soldiery. 


fair preservation, deserves the same attention. It/ and then lithographed. The prints, at this large 
is very possible that the wood-work in the chancel, | scale, enable the reader at once to comprehend | 


It was understood that the quantity of powder 
was not great, but had it exploded the effect in 


to which the correspondent of the Builder alludes, | the minutest feature of the edifices represented, such a situation would have been —e It _ 
may conceal Norman work, for at one period the| which include above ninety different buildings, | really necessary that provision should be made “4 
chancel must have been a glorious specimen of the | chiefly of the period of the Roman empire. There | prevent the keeping in dangerous quantities suc 


style, but the evidence is conflicting.” 


| can be no doubt as to the value of the work. 


i 


destructive commodities. 
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IMPROVED FrixGer-posts.—Mr. Ballard, sur- 
veyor of highways for Lillington, has recently 
erected posts with the letters of the road direc- 
tions in bas-relief; so that wayfarers may obtain 
information in the dark as to their whereabouts. 

Tue Apet Situ Mamortat.—The Record 


Mvsetm OF Patents, SoutrH KENSINGTON.— 
Number of visitors for the week ending May 28: 
mornings, 1,070 ; evenings, 1,102. Total, 2,172. 

NortruFrrert Docks, GRAVESEND.—At a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Gravesend, the 
directors of the company, formed, as we have 





says the name of Abel Smith is to be handed 
down to posterity by means of a memorial which 
is to assume the shape of a girls’ national school, | 
for the benefit of the town of Hertford. Nearly | 
8007. of the required sum have already been sub- 
scribed, 

CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL Socrery.—On the | 
26th ult. the second meeting was held of the 
Cambridge Architectural Society for the Easter 
Term. Mr. Maples, Clare College, the secretary | 
for the Goodwin testimonial, laid on the table the 
design for the east end of St. Edward’s church, 
which has been sent down by Mr. G. G. Scott, 
and which met with general approbation. Mr. 
Fawcett, Jesus College, made a communication | 
respecting a curious coffin-lid, which has been 
found ia Cherry Hinton church. Mr. Clarke, 
Trinity College, then read a paper on the Royal 
Chapel at Palermo, which was built in the year | 
1140, by Saracen architects, for the first Norman 
king of Sicily. Mr. Clarke described at length the | 
mosaics, with which the whole church is covered, | 
representing the histories of the Old Testament 
and of our Saviour, and in the aisles the legendary 
life of St. Peter and St. Paul. The chairman said | 
that he availed himself of the earliest opportunity 
of correcting a mis-statement which he had inad- 
vertently made, in a paper which he had read 
before the society, and which had since been pub- 
lished—to the effect that Mr. L’Estrange had bor- 
rowed the design of the roof which he is executing | 
in the nave of Ely Cathedral from a church at 
Hildesheim. He had learnt from Mr. L’Estrange 
himself that his original conception of the design 
for Ely had been formed before he knew of the 
existence of the roof at Hildesheim. The original 
suggestion had been derived from a_ richly- 
illuminated manuscript in the British Museum, 
executed about the same period as the nave of 
Ely Cathedral. 

Paver WATER-PIPES.—Water-pipes have been 
made of almost every conceivable material—wood, 
metals, gutta-percha, india-rubber, stone-ware, 
glass, Xc. but paper pipes are novelties. The new 


{ 








out the project of converting the immense chalk 


| the scheme, and resolutions in favour of it were 
j . 
| unanimously passed. 


tions; namely, 3,000/., 3,600/. and 1,400/. ; the 


‘unanimously resolved that the site in Winton- 


already announced, for the purpose of carrying 


excavations at Northfleet into docks, at a cost of 
2,000,000/., explained the nature and prospects of 


Tue WepGEwoop Sratvr.—A meeting of the 
subscribers to the Wedgwood statue fund was 
held at Stoke-upon-Trent, on the 16th ult. when 
the chairman stated that 1,736/. had already been 
subscribed. Mr. E. Davis, of London, reported on 
the expense of a statue in three different posi- 


latter being at Stoke station, on a suitable 
pedestal, with iron railing, the size of the statue 
to be 8 feet. After some discussion it was 


square, Stoke station, be conditionally chosen. 

Tue Campana Musrvum.—This celebrated mu- 
seum has now become the property of the Pope, 
through the ingenuity of Cardinal Antonelli, who 
is said to have extorted from the Marquis 
Campana, in prison, a sale of his museum for 
200,0007. instead of 300,0007. its minimum or 
market value; the 200,000/. to go towards 
balancing the marquis’s deficiency at the Mont de 
Pieté. The deed was signed, it is said, by two 
gendarmes, as witnesses. The marquis affixed his 
signature in the certainty that a refusal would 
keep him for life in the dungeons of which he had 
had eighteen months’ horrible experience. He 
still acknowledges himself the debtor of the 
Government. 

EpvcaTionaL LECTURES AT THE Brompton 
MvusrevuM.—On Saturday last, in pursuance of an 
order in council of the Committee on Education 
of the Science and Art Department, the first of a 
weckly series of public lectures was delivered by 
the Rev. W. Brookfield, M.A., one of her Majesty’s 
inspectors of schools, on the subject of “ Reading 
Aloud.” There were present 340 masters and 
mistresses connected with the training schools of 
the metropolis, and altogether an assemblage of 
500 persons connected with the educational 


pipes, a Parisian invention, are made with paper | interests of London and its suburbs. The more 
dressed with bitumen: they are capable, says The especial object of the dissertation was to illustrate 
Scientific American, of resisting a pressure of | and indicate the advantages of “ readings,” as a 
fifteen atmospheres, and made to bear much more | means of profitable entertainment among the 
by increasing the thickness of their walls. They | people generally. The next lecture was to be on 
are, of course, very light, homogeneous, inoxidable, | the question of “ What Mechanical Workmen 
wholesome, and cheap. The bitumen is mixed | should be Taught, and How,” to be delivered by 
with a certain quantity of chalk, not given, and is| Mr. Scott Russell, F.R.S. Other lectures, the 
heated in a boiler to melting: a roll of paper is course consisting of six—the entire series being 
then made to pass through the liquid bitumen, | the suggestion of Mr. Cole, the director of the 
and immediately afterwards it is rolled upon an | museum—are to follow on practical topics on con- 
iron mandril of the size desired for the interior of | secutive Saturdays; the subjects being on “How 
the pipe, to the thickness required. When this} Much Art School Children should be Taught,” by 
is done, the mandril is placed into another caul- | Dr. G. Kinkel, formerly Professor of the History 
dron, which contains pure bitumen, and afterwards of Art and Civilisation in the University of Bonn ; 
rolled upon a flat stone sprinkled with fire: the | “ Singing on General Education,” by Mr. Hullah; 
mandril is then drawn out, and the inner surface |“ The Study of the English Language,” by Mr. 
of the pipe dressed with pure bitumen. These} Walrond, of the Civil Service Commission; and 
pipes are four times cheaper and five times lighter “Adult Education among the Poor,” by Rev. W. 
than cast-iron. Joints are made with perfect | Rogers, M.A. of St. Thomas, Charterhouse. 

ease. 

PARLIAMENTARY EXpENseS OF MRarLway 
Comrantes.—A return has been issued of all 
the parliamentary expenses incurred by railway 
companies, from the period of their incorporation 





TENDERS. 


For building Hemsted House, in the county of Kent, 
for Mr. Gathorne Hardy, M.P. Mr. D. Brandor, archi 





° ‘ ‘ | tect :— 

to the end of the session of 1857. The return | Bi: 6) GR nk aiid £21,300 0 © 
embraces 193 companies. Seventy companies had Ee ore peer are ree 21,160 0 0 

fi >? * * Cublet amd Go. ciccscccvccces 20,047 0 0 
not forwarded any information at the time the = ERI CH aA SEAR 20,549 0 0 
return was ordered to be issued. We give the Piper end BOR 455.0 vasescass 20,475 0 0 
figures returned by the principal companies :— MYCrS oe sees eeeeeeceeenees 19,70 0 0 
Caledonian, 315,618/. 1s. 8d. or 3/. 13s. 7d. per | Messrs. I"ANSON....06-6-505- 8,544 0 0 


cent. of the total loan and share capital, | For erecting new ene “ Edmonton. Mr. Charles 
8,574,4201.88.3d.; East Lancashire, 154,161/.58.11d. | 5 ows, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. James 
equal to 31, 12s. 9d. per cent. of the capital of | Barnett :— 


4,237,8311.; Eastern Counties, 268,201/. 2s. 3d. ne ret Shee See en ee 2,516 0 0 
or 2°3 per cent. upon 11,611,085/. the capital; Patman and Fotheringham .... 2,350 0 0 
Great Northern, 334,219/. or 2°92 per cent. upon — SRR ORR -»-+s2¢0 : or ao 
11,444,4041.; Great Western, 760,270. 6s. 1d. or BORD oc. iccvcccssvadecoss ss Re 
277 upon 27,430,716/.; Lancashire and York- Ee mae pe ee 2,191 16 0 
shire, 461,722/. 19s. 3d. or 3°40 upon 13,593,6087. ; POLLY cecccccccccccssecvsecece 2,162 15 0 





London and North-Western, 869,771/. Os. 9d. or achat eli add: es h & 
2°55 upon 34,041,013/.; London and South-| _ For Gainsborough police station, lock-up house, Nc. 
Western, 313,702/. or 3/.6s. upon 9,506,2251 4s. 2d.; Mr. M. Drury, Lincoln, architect. Quautities supplied :-— 


For a new farmhouse, and certain new farm-buildings, 
at Manor Farm, on the estate of Mrs. Williams, of 
Crawley Grange, Buckinghamshire. Mr. John Belcher, 
Architect :— 


TEMA co cccewcin de desden .. 41,340 0 0 
Se Seba cb ckdwiks vodteses ; 12: O63 
Jackson and Shaw ..... ceanees 1,225 0 0 
SES dcavn shes neces 0 0 
Lawson and Joy 0 06 
i Srey es eee rrr e re 0 0 








For building tower, and additions to Datchet Church, 
Berks, and vicarage, for Rev. H. Hall. Mr. R. Brandon, 
architect :— 

PRMMARO. 6 6 onc ccccesccveenve €2,812 0 0 
Dove, Brothers..........00-.0 2,745 0 0 


For building tower and bell-turret to Tooting District 
Church. Mr. B. Ferrey, architect :— 






Lascas, Brothers 20.62. .0c20es- £1,475 0 0 
Evans, Brothers .............. 1,460 0 90 
PE i dn kspsdcadananepad 1,322 0 0 
BEVOEE 6 ce scneneccve cesdcnse 1,292 0 0 
Piper .... ~~ 1,146 0 0 
ee CRE ETRE TERED 1,142 0 0 
Dove, Brothers. .....cccescsens 1,110 0 0 





For public-house, and private house adjoining, Great 
Windmill-street, Haymarket, for Messrs. Goding and Co. 
Mr. F. Edwards, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


RISE ia an are C Eweeteel #1,817 0 0 
PE Gack bea scape aaseaews 1,710 0 0 
EE ii behest 2s covanas-eo® 1,698 0 6 
Patman and Fotheringham.... 1,675 0 0 
Ashby and Horner ............ 1,620 0 0 
SE Soren ae seubexcesnkcoubs e's 1,550 0 0 
ORS b cukv'b-n bene bob aaeeane 1,539 0 0 





For building a residence for Mr. Maillard, in Maiden- 
lane. Mr. G. Lamb, architect :— 





yg AU TETERTT URES OEE TTS £1,845 0 0 
MON, ois cs cecvoccctecice 1,743 0 0 
Dove, Brothers........... 1,665 0 0 





For enlargement and re-seating King’s Langley Church. 
Mr. D. Brandon, architect :— 


Young, St. Alban’s............ £1,200 0 0 
J. Chalk, Abts. Langley........ 1,125 0 0 
Foster, London ........ coccee 3,098 © @ 
Roberts, Islington ............ 918 0 06 
J. Hurst, King’s Langley ...... 900 0 0 
Saunders, Oxford-st. London .. 789 0 0 
G. Cooper, Aylesbury.......... 759 10 0 





For cleaning and painting the entire roofs, and making 
good all the cracked glass, to the Fenchurch-street 
Station. Mr. Tite, architect :— 


ROWE 2 sasseseseccdes see 1,050 0 0 
BE Sek cess riesees ereesesee 908 0 0 
Bracker and Son ...........+. - 975 0 0 
Smith (accepted) .............. 677 0 0 





For the erection of a new wing to house at Clapton. 
Mr. F. Warburton Stent, architect :— 
Mansfield and Sons ...........- £577 


0 
Jackson and Shaw (accepted).... 545 0) 


oso 





For school, with mistress’s house and offices adjoining, 
at Seer Green, near Beaconsfield, Bucks, exclusive of the 
bricks and tiles, which will be delivered on the ground 
for the contractor. Mr. Louis Butcher, architect :— 


Willans, Cowley ..........+. -... €449 0 0 
Graham, Stoke .........ccceees 417 0 0 
Mortimer, Chalfont St. Giles .... 350 0 0 
Jessop, Maidenhead ............ 335 18 6 





For the schools of SS. Peter and Paul, Milton next 
Gravesend, Kent. Mr. Richard Jas. Jones, architect :— 


J. H. Andrews, Rochester ...... 4462 0 0 


W. Wood, Gravesend...........-. 396 0 0 
W. H. Everest, Gravesend (ac- 
ON a5 taccts on nse eee teen 373 15 0 





For alterations at West Hackney Church. Mr, William 
White, architect. The quantities by Mr. Samuel Field :-— 


TOF secccccvcccces cvsevcces £352 0 0 
BAG neces cccccesccccevncece 315 0 0 
FOGG conc etc cvccccscccureces 310 0 0 
EE ESO TEP Ee ee TT ere 2388 0 0 
Wontner Smith ......cccccscese 259 0 0 





For restoration of factory, Mile-end New-town. Messrs. 
' Hammock and Lambert, architects :— 


5) Ae £310 0 0 
DED pie ss kbceeesncencce nee bo 279 0 0 


Tolley (accepted) ............:. 257 0 0 


For first portion of alterations at ‘‘ The Two Brewers,” 
Stratford. Same architects :— 


ROOD x6 o.k os cone on ovina ee dyee cis £296 0 

Es diva he's kdb des swbd S8bS eee 282 0 0 
WEEE: G chit e kiss k<cvemres oie sea 278 0 0 
Tolley (accepted)... .......065ce5. 253 0 0 


To Mr. Williams, for repairs at Batavia Mills, High- 
gate :-— 


Ring and Stanger .............. £340 0 0 
EN Date gsbe chceS tee na dab ene de 297 0 0 
ROOT ieee se Scbesssviceces te 257 0 0 


For excavating foundations of the Chelsea Vestry Hall. 
Mr. W. W. Pocock, architect :— 





Willis and Cowley accepted) .... 88 








London, Brighton, and Sonth Coast, 43,690/.9s. 5d. Hears ono ell syne a } 4 
or ‘56 upon 7,799,257/. 12s. 7d.; Midland, Pott, MAMNOIE 5 is os\cs ees ccets ee 
397,7331. 10s. 10d. proportion as to capital, Ashton, Rewtend santas rcenavrs 1,859 0 0 
20,712,9811. 3s. 11d. not given; South-Eastern, aa ee ane ; : 
515,7071. 11s. 3d. or 4°669 upon 11,044,592/. The Clipsham, Norwell ............ 1,790 0 0 
return contains similar information as to gas and —— se eeceeecees oe a : °. 
-rpcating panies and turnpike trusts for the last © Mr. Toure’ tender, reduced to 1.7400. was afterwards 


accepted. 


@eeocoscoeo 
Sesoeoscocso 


Hornsby and Son (tov late)...... 160 








